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I. Jonunson HALL, IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


BARONIAL castles are few in ourcountry. They 
are specially respected only because of their anti- 
quated elegance or the air of romance which 


surrounds them as the dwellings of dignitaries | 


who flourished in our Coloniab times—the heroic 
age of our young and vigorous nation. 

Among the dwellings in this country which 
were built or inhabited by some of the hereditary 
or newly patented nobility of England, there are 
few so clustered with romantic associations as 
Jounson HALL, a well preserved structure situated 
near the village of Johnstown, the capital of 
Fulton county, New York. It was erected by Sir 
William Johnson in the spring and summer of 
1763, and was, at the time, one of the most spa- 
cious and elegant mansions in the province outside 
of the city of New York. It yet stands in its 
original shape, externally and internally, a memo- 
rial not only of the best style of domestic archi- 
tecture in America at the middle of the last 
century, but of stirring events in the history of the 
state of New York. Johnson Hall is upon a 
gentle eminence about three-fourths of a:mile 
northward of the court-house in Johnstown, and 
near the old road from that village to the Black 
river. The main timbers were hewn, in huge 
proportions, from the oaks of the surrounding 
forest, and are as sound to-day as when sleeper, 
post and girder first foreshadowed, in skeleton 
form, the dignity of the future palace. Two full 
stories is its height, with gambrel roof and huge 
fire-places and chimneys. Its full length is sixty 
feet ; its width is forty feet. Double clapboarded 
in a manner to resemble blocks of stone, it has 
the appearance of solidity seldom seen in a build- 
ing of wood. A main passage from the entrance 
door, fifteen feet in width, extends through the 
building. The ceilings in both stories are lofty. 
The rooms are large and exhibit fine specimens 
of wainscoting. A wide staircase leads from the 
lower to the upper story, and has a heavy 
mahogany balustrade, its upper rail scarred at 
intervals of about a foot, by blows from a keen 
hatchet. These, it is said, were made by Brant, 
the famous Mohawk chief, when, in 1776, he fled 
from the Hall with Sir John Johnson, the son and 
heir to the title and estate of Sir William, to 
avoid the fury of exasperated republicans. Such 
marks, it was said, would be recognized by any 





Indian as tokens that the house must be spared 
from the flames, and would be respected ‘accord- 
ingly. 

On each side of Johnson Hall, and forming a 
part of the group of buildings, is a heavily made 
stone structure, pierced near the eaves for mus- 
ketry. These were built for the double purpose 
of business offices and block-houses for defence 
against foes. When I made the sketch ‘seen at 
the head of this paper, in 1848, which shows the 
north front of Johnson Hall, these detached build- 
ings were in perfect order. ‘There were also traces 
at the south side of the Hall, of the magnificent 
garden, conservatory and nursery, which for a 
few years before his death gave great delight to 
the Baronet and to the cultivated inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. In one corner of the 
garden was a spacious arbor furnished with seats 
and covered by thick masses of the wild grape vine. 
Therein he entertained his Indian guests on warm 
moonlit evenings in summer, with stories of his 
native land—of Irish clans almost as wild as the 
Iroquois savages, and whose deeds were almost as 
sanguinary at times. 

The owner of this proud mansion was born in 
eastern Ireland in the early part of the reign of 
George the First, when the American colonists 
were claiming much of the attention of English 
statesmen as the best and most efficient defenders 
of the British domain in the western worid against 
the ambitious designs of the French in the same 
quarter. He represented in his own person the 
moral power by which that defence was main- 
tained. ‘The record of his career in America is 
a written romance of deepest interest. 

When Johnson grew toward manhood he loved 
a beautiful |.ish maiden of good lineage. His 
parents refused to give their consent to the mar- 
riage of the lovers, and so changed the current 
of the young man’s whole life, he having been 
educated for mercantile pursuits. 

The eminent Admiral Sir Peter Warren was 
young Johnson’s uncle, and cherished a warm 
regard for his accomplished nephew. The Admi- 
ral, whilst he was a captain in the Royal Navy, 
had married a sister of James De Lancey, who was, 
for a long time, Chief Justice of the Province of 
New York. With the bride came large wealth, 
drawn from the estates of the De Lanceys and Van 
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Cortlandts. Warren built for his home the spacious 
mansion, No. 1, Broadway, now the Washington 
Hotel, which then stood near the banks of the 
Hudson river, its waters washing the pebbly beach 
back of the beautiful garden. He purchased large 
tracts of wild land on the south side of the Mohawk 
river, not far above Schenectady, and gave to the 
domain the title of Warren’s Bush. The Mohawk 
Valley was then an unbroken wilderness, over which 
the Indians roamed in unrestrained freedom as lords 
of the land. 

When Warren heard of his nephew’s disappointed 
affections, he invited him to come to America and 
take general charge of all of his possessions here 
whilst he was fighting the foes of his country on 
the sea. The nephew came in 1738, when he was 
twenty-three years of age, and went immediately 
into the wilderness. He was then a handsome, 
athletic young man, full of animal life, gay in 
spirit and a model of elegant bearing. He im- 
proved the land. He traded with the Indians, and 
always dealt in the most honest and honorable way 
with them. No bargains were made with them 
whilst they were affected by strong drink ; and he 
never yielded anything which he had once refused. 
‘To the tastes and usages of the sons of the forest 
he accommodated himself, and sometimes wore 
their scanty but picturesque costume, displaying 
on his shoulders the finest fur or feather mantles, 
and on his head the tallest eagle or white heron 
plume. He mastered the language and the dia- 
lects of the Indians, and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the historic traditions and religious 
beliefs of the nations that composed the great Iro- 
quois Confederacy. 

Johnson soon won the unbounded confidence of 
the tribes, and exercised so powerful an influence 
over them, that his government appointed him 
general superintendent of all Indian affairs in the 
province a few years after his settlement in the 
wilderness. The Mohawks adopted him as a 
sachem of their nation, and named him War-ragh- 
t-a-ghy, or, ‘‘He who has charge of affairs.’ His 
oratory was of a style that pleased the Indians, and 
his speeches in council always made a powerful im- 
pression upon his dusky auditors. 

Until he erected the Hall, when he was almost 
fifty years of age, Johnson lived in a strong man- 
sion built of stone, on a gentle eminence, which 
he called ‘‘ Mount Johnson,’’ on the north side 





about three miles west of the present village of 
Amsterdam. It is yet well preserved, I believe. 
He fortified it and called it ‘* Fort Johnson.’’ 
There he lived in a sort of barbaric splendor in 
the full indulgence of his acquisitiveness and 
voluptuous habits, with the power to call around 
him at any moment a thousand dusky warriors 
ready and willing to execute his commands. 

For more than twenty years Fort Johnson was 
the centre of that moral force which controlled 
the destinies of the province when it was threat- 
ened with invasion by mongrel hordes from the 
north. During that time Johnson was a member 
of the Provincial Council ; a delegate to the first 
Colonial Congress held at Albany; was commis- 
sioned a major-general and commander.in-chief of 
the provincial forces; led military expeditions, 
with no marked results, during the French and 
Indian war; received the thanks of the British 
Parliament, and finally a grant of a large tract of 
land, under the following peculiar circumstances: 

In the autumn of 1760 the Mohawks of Canajo- 
harie invited Sir William to a council to be held 
at the ‘‘ Lower Castle.’”’ He attended and there 
found a full representation of chiefs. They told 
him that they had, a few days before, unanimously 
resolved, as a mark of their esteem and affection 
for him, to make him a present of about sixty-six 
thousand acres of land north of the Mohawk, be- 
tween the Cayahara and Canada Creeks. Sir 
William was surprised by their generosity. He 
accepted the gift and applied to the king for a 
patent for it. After much delay a patent was 
granted in 1767, as ‘‘a peculiar mark of his 
Majesty’s approbation of the services’’ of the 
Baronet. Such is the foundation of the story of 
the drama of ‘‘ King Hendrick’’ and Sir William, 
a pure fiction which has found a place in history. 

At that time it was customary for European 
emigrants to make their way to America with a 
stipulation with the captain of the vessel in which 
they sailed that they should be sold on their 
arrival, as servants for a prescribed term, the pro- 
ceeds of such sale to be applied to the payment of 
the passage-money of the emigrants. Such immi- 
grants found their way into the Mohawk Valley. 
Among them was a handsome, rosy-cheeked, 
modest and sensible young German girl, named 
Catharine Wiesenbergh, who had been purchased 
in New York by a settler named Phillips.» She 


of the Mohawk, opposite Warren’s Bush, and.| attracted much attention,- A neighbor, who had 
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heard young Johnson express a determination 
never to marry, asked him why he did not get the 
pretty German girl for a housekeeper. He re- 
plied, ‘‘I will.’’ Not long afterward the neighbor 
called at the house of Phillips, and not seeing the 
girl, inquired where she was. ‘‘Chonson, that 
tamned Irishman,”’ said Phillips with much excite- 
ment of manner, ‘‘came todder day and offered 
me five pounds for her. He said he would horse- 
whip me and steal her if I would not sell her. I 
to’t five pounds petter nor a floggin’, and took it, 
and he’s cot de gal.’’ 

Johnson was so pleased with the beauty and in- 
telligence of Catharine, that he married her soon 
after he bought her. She was a loving and dutiful 
wife, and died young, after bearing him three 
children—a son and two daughters. ‘The son was 
afterward Sir John Johnson, who bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the scenes of our old war for independ- 
ence. The daughters married respectively, Guy 
Johnson, a kinsman of their father, and Daniel 
Claus, one of the leading settlers in that region. 
These daughters had been left, by their dying 
mother, to the care of a friend, the widow of an 
officer who had been killed in battle, and who 
devoted her whole time to them. ‘They were 
carefully instructed in religious duties and in needle- 
work, but were as much excluded from the world 
as nuns. When they were sixteen years of age, 
their mother and her friend were the only ladies 
they had ever seen; and their eyes had never be- 
held gentlemen, excepting their father, who 
visited their rooms daily. ‘Their dresses were 
chintz wrappers over green silk petticoats; and 
their beautiful long hair was tied simply behind 
with a band of blue ribbon. ‘They soon acquired 
the habits of society after their marriage. 

Johnson never married again, excepting in the 
free Indian fashion. Such were his nuptials with 
Mary or Molly Brant, sister to the famous chief of 
that name. Johnson took great interest in her 
brother, and sent him to be educated at the school 
of Dr. Wheelock, in Connecticut. That was after 
he had seen and admired Molly Brant, and made her 
his housekeeper. His first acquaintance with her 
was made at a militia muster, where the maiden 
appeared among the multitude of spectators. She 
was sprightly, beautiful and lithe, and then about 
sixteen years of age. One of the officers who rode 
a spirited horse, came near where she stood, when 
she, byway of banter,-askéd permission to:mompnt be- 


hind him. Not believing that she could spring from 
the ground to the horse’s back, he said she might. 
With the agility of a fawn she leaped to the crup- 
.per of the steed, when the frightened animal sprang 
away at full speed. The Indian maiden clung to 
the officer, her blanket flying and her black tresses 
streaming in the wind. Around the parade sped 
the horse like an arrow in quickness, to the great 
amusement of the spectators. Johnson saw her 
for the first time on the wild ride. He admired 
her spirit, and was so charmed with the beauty of 
her person, that he took her home and made her 
his housekeeper. He also made her his wife, after 
the fashion of her nation, but not according to the 
requirements in Christian nuptials. 

Molly Brant lived faithfully and lovingly with 
Johnson as a wife, as she supposed herself to be, 
the remainder of his life, and bore him eight 
children. For these and their mother, the Baro- 
net made ample provision in his last will. When 
he went into Johnson Hall, in 1763, she was in- 
stalled as its mistress, and as such she remained 
until his death in the summer of 1774. 

Johnson Hall, which Sir William occupied a 
little more than ten years, was frequently the 
theatre of exciting events, generally in connection 
with the Indians. Before it was fairly completed, 
and when Sir William was occupying the two stone 
wings only, deputations of Indian chiefs of the 
Six Nations and from the St. Lawrence were 
camped around it, and held conferences with the 
Baronet. When, in 1763, Fort Pitt was besieged 
by the Delawares, Shawnoese and the Wyandots, 
they were assisted by a portion of the Senecas, 
the most warlike of the communities that composed 
the Iroquois confederacy. Deputations from other 
members of that League visited the Seneca nation 
to induce them to desist from hostilities toward 
the English, but with very little success. Finally, 
when in the battle of Bushy Run, in Western 
Pennsylvania, the Indians were thoroughly de- 
feated and dispersed, the Senecas, alarmed, begged 
these friendly ambassadors to intercede with Sir 
William, for mercy. ‘They solicited them to ask 
the Baronet to except them from the punishment 
which seemed to be inevitable, in consideration of 
their past good conduct. They agreed, and early 
in September, about three hundred chiefs of the 
Six Nations, with six friendly Senecas, appeared 
at Johnson Hall. At the same time there was a 





‘deputation there from the Caughnawagas, a 
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branch of the Mohawks, seated near Montreal, 
who had come with complaints against the Jesu- 
its, and asking his decision. Sir William could 
not trust the Senecas, who had been in open rebel- 
lion, and would not pardon them. He told 
them they were enemies to the English and 
traitors to the Confederacy; that they must 
keep quiet or be chastised. 

In the beautiful month of June, when the re- 
gion of the Mohawk is just unfolding its greatest 
wealth of verdure, Lady Susan O’Brien, the eldest 
daughter of the first Earl of Ilchester, and her 
husband, were guests of Sir William and his 
family, at Johnson Hall. Lady Susan was a sister 
of Lady Harriet Ackland, whose heroic devotion 
to her husband, Major Ackland, of Burgoyne’s 
army, when wounded and a prisoner on Bemis’s 
Heights in 1777, has been celebrated in history 
and in song. Lady Susan had offended her family 
by her marriage with Mr. O’Brien, who was an 
actor, and had been discarded by them. With 
her husband she sailed to America, and arrived at 
New York in April 1765. Sir William was 
advised of their arrival by Lady Susan’s uncle, 
the first Lord Holland, who related the circum- 


stances .in a letter to the Baronet, and requested 
him to extend to them his friendly courtesies. 


He did so in the most liberal way. In her let- 
ters, Lady Susan expressed her delight with her 
visit at Johnson Hall. She mentioned Molly 
Brant as a ‘‘ well-bred and pleasant lady,’’ who, 
in many rambles in the forest and along the 
streams, had been a most delightful companion. 

While Lady Susan and her husband were at 
Johnson Hall, Lord Adam Gordon, afterward 
Commander-in-chief of the army in Scotland, 
became a guest there. Sir William was so 
pleased with the husband of Lady Susan that he 
wrote to Lord Holland, recommending a recon- 
ciliation between her and her family, and speak- 
ing of O’Brien as one who seemed to be ‘‘a very 
worthy young man, possessing, in the highest 
degree, the affections of his wife.’’ He became 
so intimate with Lord Gordon, that, when that 
gentleman returned to England the ensuing 
autumn, Sir William sent with him his son 
John, to have him ‘‘ try to wear off the rusticity 
of a country education,’’ as the Baronet quaintly 
expressed it. His son was then about twenty-three 
years of age. 

In the spring of 1766, Sir William having taken 





the Past Master’s degree in the Masonic order, 
fitted up a lodge-room in Johnson Hall, his two 
sons-in-law, who, since their marriage, had resided 
at the Hall, having just removed to dwellings 
which the Baronet had erected forthem. Sir Wil- 
liam took great interest in the Order, and was the 
last Provincial Grand Master of New York. In the 
Lodge at Johnson Hall, General Nicholas Herki- 
mer, who was mortally wounded at Oriskany in 
1777, was initiated into the mysteries of Free 
Masonry. At the time when Sir William was 
fitting up the lodge-room, the agreeable news 
reached him that his son John, on his-arrival in 
England, had been created a Baronet. 

The same year, Sir Henry Moore, Governor of 
the Province, with his wife and daughter, after 
visiting General Philip Schuyler at Albany, made 
his way to Johnson Hall. The object of the Gov- 
ernor’s visit was to purchase land of the Oneida 
Indians. Sir William, who was to be interested 
in the transaction, had summoned to the Hall a 
deputation of chiefs, and they reluctantly parted 
with about two hundred thousand acres north of 
the Mohawk, above the German Flats. The poor 
Indians (who have ever been the losers in their 
dealings with the white man), disquieted with the 
bargain, requested that they might not be ‘‘ asked 
to sell any more.’’ 

Johnson Hall, like Fort Johnson, was the con- 
stant resort of the sachems and chiefs of the Six 
Nations, who went there for counsel and for trade. 
There the gifts for the nations, annually sent out 
from England, were distributed. On those occa- 
sions, when the sachems and warriors were accom- 
panied by their wives and children, amusements 
of various kinds were provided for them, some of 
them very ludicrous. For example: there would 
be foot-races, in which the competitors would have 
meal-bags drawn up over their legs and tied under 
their arms; a half a pound of tea would be 
offered as a prize for the one who would make the 
wryest face: a bladder of Scotch snuff to the 
greatest scold of twoold women; and white and 
Indian children might be seen exploring pools of 
muddy water, into which the Baronet had cast 
several pennies. 

While these trifling amusements were given to 
please the crowd of ignorant people, everything 
within the precincts of the Hall bore the aspect 
of dignity and decorum. The Baronet was thor- 
oughly educated and well versed in science, 
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His library was one of the choicest in the country, 
though not large in bulk. While he could ac- 
commodate himself to the tastes of the lowly 
children of the forest, he could appear brilliant 
among cultivated people, whom he delighted to 
entertain at his table. Men of high degree in the 
church, the state, the army and the navy, and the 


scientific world, were frequently cherished guests | 


under his roof, and never left it without a most 
pleasant impression of the man and his surround- 
ings. There he lived in a sort of princely grand- 
eur, until the storm of the old war for indepen- 
dence burst upon the land. 

Sir William naturally espoused the cause of the 
Crown, and thenceforth his life was a wearying 
struggle. Until then he had been on friendly 
terms with everybody. Now the paradise of pros- 
perity aud social beatitude in which he had dwelt 
so long, was transformed into a pandemonium. 
Annoyances, fatigues and anxieties made serious 
inroads upon his health; and in the summer of 
1773, immediately after welcoming to the Hall 
his son, Sir John, and his accomplished bride, 
the daughter of John Watts, of New York, he 
hastened to the seashore. 

In July of the following year, Sir William held 
an exciting council at the Hall, with six hundred 
chiefs and warriors. The fatigue was too much 
forhim. The council had just dispersed, when he 
was suddenly seized with alarming illness. His 
son, Sir John, who was nine miles distant, was 
sent for. He ran a fleet horse to within a mile of 
the Hall, when the animal fell dead. The Baronet 
could not speak to his son, and died a few minutes 
after Sir John entered the room. 

Followed by almost two thousand persons, the 
body of Sir William was.carried from the Hall to 
the stone church which he had caused to be erected, 
and was deposited in a vault under the chancel. 
On the following morning, chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions stood before the family, and performed the 
touching ceremony of condolence. 

In that vault the remains reposed eighty-six 
years. The church was burnt and another was 
built a few feet from the old one, leaving the 
place of the chancel in the open air. The loca- 
tion of the vault was forgotten, and almost passed 
from the memory of man, when, in the early sum- 
mer of 1862, the Rev. Mr. Kellogg sought for and 
found it. Among the scanty remains of the Baro- 
net; was discovered a plain gold ring, inscribed: 





‘** June—1739—16.’’ It was doubtless the wed- 
ding-ring of Catharine Weisenbergh, the wife of 
Sir William, and bearing the date of their mar- 
riage, June 16th, 1739. ‘The remains were replaced 
in the vault, with religious ceremonies performed 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter. 

Sir John Johnson became proprietor of Johnson 
Hall, the vast estates of his father, and his succes- 
sor as major-general of militia. The war of the 
Revolution broke out. He and his retainers, who 
were chiefly Scotch Highlanders, took sides with 
the Crown. Less popular than his father, and 
weaker in moral influence, he soon discovered 


that he could not sway the opinions of those‘ 


around him, of either race, as Sir William had 
done, and rebellion loomed up before him. 
Alarmed by opposition, he quietly fortified John- 
son Hall and armed his Highlanders. This vir- 
tual threat against the Whigs exasperated them, 
and they called the attention of the provincial 
authorities to his conduct. Sir John boldly de- 
clared his loyalty to his King and defied the 
Republicans, at the same time professing pacific 
intentions and neutrality in action. 

Sir John’s movements were so suspicious in the 
spring of 1776, that General Schuyler, satisfied 
that he was inciting the Indians to war, sent part 
of a regiment of soldiers, under Colonel Dayton, 
to seize his person. The Baronet escaped to the 
woods with his retainers, and, after great suffering 
and peril, he made his way, with them, to Can- 
ada. He left Lady Johnson at the Hall, with 
some of his valuable papers and the family Bible. 
Other more valuable papers were buried in his 
garden, in an iron chest. Lady Johnson was 
treated most tenderly, but it was deemed prudent 
to remove her to Albany as a hostage for the good 
conduct of her husband. 

In the following year it was ascertained that 
Lady Joknson was keeping up an active corre- 
spondence with Sir John, who was in arms at the 
head of a band of Loyalists, called ‘‘The Royal 
Greens.’’? The Council of Safety, on motion of 
John Taylor (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York), ordered her to be sent away from that 
part of the country. Sir John was greatly exas- 
perated, and wrote to Taylor: ‘‘Should the 
chances of war throw you into my possession, I 
would instantly deliver you over to the fury of the 
Indians.’’ The offender replied: ‘‘ Should Mr. 
Taylor be so fortunate as to have Sir John Johnson 
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in his power, he should most assuredly be treated 
as a gentleman.’”’ 

Sir John visited Johnson Hall only once after 
his flight from it in 1776. ‘That was in 1780. 
He had buried his valuable plate in the cellar of 
the Hall, and he led an expedition to recover it. 
He penetrated the country by way of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Scarron and Sacondaga valleys, and 
late in May appeared in Johnstown. He had 
divided his force. One party made a murderous 
and destructive raid in the lower valley of the 
Mohawk. These were joined by Sir John and 
the other division (which did not then halt at 
Johnstown), at Caughnawaga, on the Mohawk, a 
few miles from the Hall, and then they all went 
up the Valley, burning every building not belong- 
ing to a Loyalist. Returning, everything in 
Caughnawaga was burnt but the church. Hasten- 
ing to Johnson Hall, Sir John found a faithful negro 
who had assisted him in burying the silver in the cel- 
lar. He now assisted in digging it up—two barrels 
full. It was borne away in triumph by the Baronet’s 
soldiers, after, by his orders, some buildings of Whig 





inhabitants were burned. The invaders escaped. 
Sir John afterwards made murderous forays into the 
Mohawk Valley, but never went to Johnson Hall. 

At the close of the war, the property of Sir 
John in the state of New York was confiscated 
and sold. His landed property north of the 
Mohawk comprised the most magnificent private 
estate, in the extent of domain, within the bounds 
of the Republic. The furniture of the Hall was 
sold at auction at Fort Hunter. Mr. Taylor, 
above mentioned, bought several articles ; among 
them was the family Bible. As it contained the 
family record, Mr. Taylor wrote a polite note to 
Sir John, then in Canada, offering to restore it 
to him. Sometime afterward a messenger from 
Sir John came to Mr. Taylor, and with great rude- 
ness of manner said, ‘‘I have come for Sir Wil- 
liam’s Bible, and there’s the four guineas which it 
cost,’’ throwing the coin upon a table. Suppos- 
ing that Sir John had sent a note by the man, Mr, 
Taylor inquired, ‘‘ What message did Sir John 
send?’? The man replied: ‘‘ Pay four guineas 
and take the book.’’ 





EARLY NEWSPAPERS. 


THE earliest newspaper in Pennsylvania was 


printed, December 22d 1719, by Andrew Brad- | 
| mer’s printing materials consisted ‘* of an old dam- 


ford, son of William Bradford, who first printed 


in the colony. It was entitled ‘*The American | 


Weekly Mercury,’’ and was printed on a half 


sheet at ten shillings per annum. Occasionally it | 
appeared as a whole sheet from types of various | 
sizes. It was published weekly, generally on Tues- | 
day, but the day of publication varied. The gen- | 
eral object of the Mercury was ‘to encourage | 
trade.’’ Little attention was given to local news, | 
and the contents were usually made up of foreign | 


intelligence and custom-house entries, including 
equally the ports of Boston and New York. 

Until 1723 Bradford was the only printer in the 
colony. In the latter year Franklin made his first 
visit to Philadelphia, and Samuel Keimer was then 
opening a printing-office ‘‘ in High street near the 
market-house.’’ In this office young Franklin was 
employed as a journeyman, and while thus en- 





gaged he boarded with Bradford, from whom he 
received much kindness and hospitality. Kei- 


aged press, and a small cast of worn-out English 
types contained in one pair of cases.’’ He soon 
after made a small addition to his types, but he 
knew little of the management of the press, which 
was deficient in some of its parts, and had not 
been put together. Franklin put it in order for 
him, and remained with him as a journeyman until 
he went to England in quest of better fortune. 
On Franklin’s return from England, where he 
had been disappointed in his expectations, he again 
became a journeyman to his formeremployer. At 
that time Hugh Meredith was an apprentice in the 
same house, but his apprenticeship had nearly 
expired. Dissensions having occurred between 
Keimer and Franklin, who had never been very 
good friends, they parted. Thereupon Franklin 
and Meredith entered into partnership and opened 
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another printing establishment, near the market, 
and under the firm of Meredith and Franklin, soon 
became powerful rivals to their former employer, 
whose affairs were in an embarrassed condition. 
Franklin intended then to publish a newpaper, and 
kept, as he thought, his intention secret until he 
could make the necessary preparation for the en- 
terprise. The design, however, came to the know- 
ledge of Keimer, who immediately published a 
prospectus of one which would speedily issue from 
his own press. ‘The braggart style of Keimer’s 
prospectus is somewhat curious: as, ‘‘ Whereas 
many have encouraged me to publish a paper of 
intelligence ; and whereas the late Mercury has 
been so wretchedly performed as to be a scandal 
to the name of printing, and to be truly styled 
nonsense in folio, this is therefore to notify that I 
shall begin in November next a most useful paper, 
to be entitled the ‘ Pennsylvania Gazette or Uni- 
versal Instructor.’ The proposer having dwelt at 
the fountain of intelligence in Europe, will be 
able to give a paper to please all and to offend 
none, at the reasonable expense of ten shillings per 
annum, proclamation money.”’ 

The paper made its appearance December 24th, 
1728, with the title, ‘‘ The Universal Instructor in 
all Arts and Sciences ; and Pennsylvania Gazette.”’ 
It was printed on a small sheet, folio. In No. 2 
the publisher adopted the style of the Quakers, 
and dated it ‘‘ The 2d of the 11th mo. 1728. The 
first and second pages of each sheet were generally 
occupied with extracts from Ephraim Chambers’s 
Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, a book which 
had just been published in London, and of which 
Keimer possessed a copy. In the first number 
were two columns from the Dictionary, the same 
amount of news items, an address of the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey to their governor and his re- 
ply, and three advertisements, two of them being 
Keimer’s own. In one paragraph we are told that 
Samuel Keimer had presented to the New Jersey 
legislature a petition ‘‘ representing the charge he 
had been at in making their money, and to pre- 
vent its being easily counterfeited.’’ Occasionally 
the paper contained selected tales of English life, 
and extracts from De Foe’s ‘‘ Religious Courtship.”’ 

Keimer soon found himself unable to continue 
the ‘‘Gazette.’? Indeed, when the paper had 
been published nine months he had not procured 
one hundred subscribers. Franklin well knew his 
situation, and offered to pay him a small sum if he 





would resign the paper to him, which offer was 
accepted. The new firm began printing the paper 
with No. 40, of which our illustration gives a pho 
tographic fac simile, and published it a few weeks 
on Mondays and Thursdays, on a whole or a half 
sheet, as occasion required. The following im- 
print appears on the first number under tie new 
proprietorship: ‘‘ Printed by B. Franklin and H. 
Meredith, at the new Printing Office near the Mar- 
ket, where Advertisements are taken in, and all 
persons may be supplied with this paper at Ten 
Shillings a year.’’ The first part of the title was 
expunged, and the paper was called ‘‘ The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, containing the freshest Advices, 
Foreign and Domestick.”’ 

Extraordinary changes came over the Gazette in 
the space of a week. Several of the original fea- 
tures were at once abolished. The ‘‘ Dictionary’’ 
matter and the ‘‘ Religious Courtship’’ were dis- 
continued, and the paper contained matter more 
suitable for a newspaper. In No. 40, now before 
us, there are seven advertisements, in one of which 
we read that Franklin & Meredith had on sale 
the Psalms of Isaac Watts, a book that was then 
meeting with an extensive sale on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This number is, as the reader may ob- 
serve, a well arranged, clearly printed sheet, and 
for legibility may compare favorably with many 
journals of the present day. The chief editorial 
article in this number is an address to the sub- 
scribers, making known the change of ownership, 
and apologizing for the discontinuance of the 
novel and the Dictionary. The novel, he said, 
would soon be for sale in the city, and the Dic- 
tionary would occupy fiéty years in the printing of 


‘it. The address thus concludes :— 


‘¢ There are many who have long desired to see 
a good News-Paper in Pennsylvania; and we hope 
those gentlemen who are able, will contribute to- 
wards the making this such. We ask Assistance, 
because we are fully sensible, that to publish a 
good News-Paper is not so easy an Undertaking 
as many People imagine it to be. The Author of 
a Gazette (in the opinion of the Learned) ought 
to be qualified with an extensive Acquaintance 
with Languages, a great Easiness and Command 
of Writing and Relating Things clearly and intel- 
ligibly, and in few Words; he should be able to 
speak of War both by Land and Sea; be well ac- 
quainted with Geography, with the History of the 
Time, with the several Interests of Princes and 
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Containing the trefbeft Advices Foreign and Domestick. 





From Thurfday, September 25. to Thurfday, October 2.-:2729. 





be carry’d on by other Hands, the Reader 
may expe forte Account of the Method we 

defign to proceed im, — * ee oh A 
Upon a View of Chambers’s great Difionaries, 
from whence were taken the Materials of the 
Univerfal Inftructor in all Arts and Sciences, 
which ufually made the Firft Part of this Paper, 
we find that befides their containing many Things 
abjtrufe or infignificant to us, it will probably 
be fifty Tsars before the Whole can be gone thro’ 
in this Manner of Publication. There are like= 
wife in thofe Books continual References from 
Things under one Letter of the Alphabet to thofe 
under another, which relate to the fame Subjeét, 
and are peceffary to explain and compleat it ; 
shefe taken in their Turn may perbaps be Téeu 
Years diftant; aud fiuce st 1s Iskely that they who 
yy to acquaint thenfzlves with any particular 
rt or Science, vould gladly bave the whole be- 
fore toem in a much lefs Time, we believe our 
Readers will not think fuch a Method of commu- 

uicating Knowledge to be a proper One. 

However, tho’ we do not intend to continue the 
Publication of thofe DiGionaries in a regular 
Alphabetical Method, as bas hitherto been done; 
get as feveral Things exhibited from them in the 
Courfe of thsfe Papers, have been entertaining 
to fuch of the Curious, who never had. and can- 
not have the Advantage of good Libraries; and 
as there are many Things fill bebind, which be- 
sug in this Manuer made generally known, may 
perhaps become of coufiderable Ufe, by giving fuch 
Hints to the excellent natural Genwus’s of our 
Country, as may contribute either to the Im- 
provenient of our prefent Manufafures, or to- 
wards the Invention of new Ones. we propofe 
from Time to Time to communicate fuch particu 
Jar Parts as appear to be of the moft general 
Confequence. 


T: E Pennfylvania Gazette Deing vow 10 


As to the Religious Courtthip, Parr of 


which bas been retal’d to the Publick in thefe 
Papers,, the Reader may be inform’d, that the 
whele Book will probably in a little Time be 
printed and bound up by it felf ; and thoyz who 
approve of it, will doubtless be better pless’d to 
bave st entire, than im this broken iuterrupted 


| 


There ore many who have long defired to fee a 
good News-Paper in Pennfylvania; aud we hope 
thofe Gentlemen who are able, will contribute to= 
wards the making This fuch. We ask Affiftance, 
becaufe we are fully fenfible, that to publifb a 
good News-Taper 1s not fo eafy an Undertaking 
as many People imagine it to be. The Author of 
aGazette (in the Opinion of the Learned) ought 
to be qualified with an extenfive Acquawtance 
with pe sno a great Eafine/s aud Command 
of Writing and Relating Things cleanly and in- 
telligwly, and in fed Words ; be jhould be able 
to {peak of War both by Land and Sea; Le well 
acquainted with Geography, with the Hftory -of 
the Time, with the feveral Interefis of Princesa 
aud States, the Secrets of Courts, and the Mina 
ners aud Cuftoms of all Nations. “Mer thus ace 
complifh’d are very rare in this remote Part of 
the World: and it would be well sf the Writer 
of thefe Papers-could make up among bis Friends 
what is wanting in bimfelf. 

Upon. the Whole, :we may affure the Publick, 
that as far as the Encouragement we meet with 
will-eyable-us, no Care and Pains [ball be onite 
ted, that may make the Pennfylvania Gazette 
as agrecable and ufeful an Entertasnmeut as the 
Nature of the Thing will allow. 


rm 





The Following is the laft Meffage fent by 
hs Excellency Governour Buruet, to tne 
Houfe of Repiefentatives in Boftor. 


Gestlemen of the Houfe f Reprefentatives, 


T is not with fo vain a Hope as to convince yqu, :thar 
I take the Trouble to anfwer your Meflages, but, if 
poflisle, co open the Eyes of the deluded People whom. 
you xprefent, and whom you are at fo much Pains to 
in Ignorance of the true State ‘of their Affairs. I need riof 
ge her for.an undenjable Proof of this Endeavour to 
lind them, than your ordering the Letter of Meflieurs 
Wilks and Belcber of the 7th of june laft to your Speaker to 
be publifhed. ‘This Letter is “faid (in Pare 1. of your 
Votes) to inclofe a Copy of the Report of the Lords of the Com- 
sitter of His Majefty's Privy Council, with bis Moejefty's Ap- 
probation and Order thereon Council ; Yet thele Geulemen 
had at the fame time the unparallell’d Prefumption vo 
write to the Speaker in this Manner; You'll obferve by the 
Conchifion, cobat is propofed to be the Confequence of- your nut com= 





plying ewvith His Majefty's InftruBtion ( the whole Matter to A 





hail Lefere tke Pariiament) it is oery unlikely ever to be tle Cafe. 

Tua Comluficn which Her Majefly was pleafed to tard into 
Confiderstioa svith tle advice of His Mejefty's Privy Count il to 
appreve f ard to Order that One of His ailsjefty’s Principe al Se- 
cretaries of State f culd receive the Pleafure of tke Crown - ‘here- 
upor, is m the Opinion of thefe Gentlemen, <ery i wikely 
exer to be the Cafe. Uf this was a falfe and fcandalous .Sug- 

cition in their Letter, it becomes a Libel when it is pul 

Fiahed. and you have Reafon to fear the Lords and (~om- 
mons of Grect Britain, who have always fupported-..and 
maintained the Honour and Dignity of the Crown -aggainft 
all that have treated it unworthily, wil! be highly offended 
at thofe who have publithed and difperfed fuch a. L’ ibel, 
in Order to turn away the Minds of this People fiom. their 
dutiful Refpe& to the Crown, and make them hearkein to 
the groundiefs Infinuations of Francis Wilks and Jonathan 
Bekker, in contradiSion to the Royal Word. ; 

Your Meffage of the 3cth of Auf isall drawn up with 
the fame Defign of concealing the Truth from the People, 
and purting every thing in fuch a Difguife as they cannot 
e.fiiy fee through ; To this Etfec& you fay, that the ‘Settle- 
anert of the Crvil Lift, which I refer to, is not a parallel Cafe 
svith fettling my Salary during my cdminifiration ; the P.rlia- 
ment of Great Britein m:che that Settlement upon our moft Gra- 
cious Ning, schofe Intereft and that of Lis Pofterity ave infeparable 
from the Peeple, exhich is not the Cafe vith me. You fhould 
have tid, to make your Argument prove any thing, Which 
is rot the Cafe with His Majefty and this People; For it is not 
I that demand a Salary, but His Majefty Himfclf; and it 
is not to me that it can be legally granted, but only to 
His Majefty for the Ufe of his Governour: And if you 
thought His Majefty’s Intereft as infeparable from the In- 
tercft of this People, as you allow it is from the Intereft of 
the People of Great Britain, you muft have owned that the 
Cuie was parallel vith the Settlement of the Civil Lift For 
though his Majefty demands the Salary during my Admi- 
niftration, yct that is.a Term wholly in his own Breaft ; 
and what you mention, shat my private Intereft is bighy and 
oe cenerned in it, is nothing to the Point, if 1 had 
that Confidence which you ought to have in His Mijefty, 
that He will remove me whep I deferve it. 


The Remainder of this Meffage, with the Affembly’s lat Re 
ply, will be inferted in our next. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Stockbolm, June 2. The Talk is reviv’d 
that our King intends to go to Caffel, and from 
thence to Hanover, to confer with the King 
of Great-Britain and feveral other Princes of 
the Empire. 


Hinover, Fune 14 The Lord Townfhend 
arrived here laft Tuefday Night, and rext 
Day all the Commanding Officers of the :wo 
Battaltons of Foot Guards, to the Number of 
42, arm’d and cloath’d like Common Soldiers, 
repair’d to the Square of the Caftle before the 
King’s Apartment, and perform’d an Exercife. 
In a tew Days his a intends to review 
15 Regiments of his Guards, 19 Squadrons of 
— and Dragoons, and 12 Battalions of 

oot. 


Lindon, April 12. By our Accounts ‘fiom 
Cornwall, the Tin-men who were rifen for 
Hunger, arc difpers’d, and gone Home to 
mend their Kettles, which will be very ufeful 
tothem, iu Cafe they fhould get any Thing 
to cat. 





April 19. Lat Saturday a ‘young Fellow was 
era as he was going to Church with his 

ride to be married 5 the Bride begg’d hard 
to be married before they carried him off, but 
this being a religious Prefs-Gang they carry’d. 
him off belore Marriage, becautc they faid it 
would be a Sin to part Man and Witc. 

London, Fuue 26. The laft Letters from 
Hanover advife, that his Majefty continued in 
perfe@ Health ; that there was a numcrous 
Court ; great Numbers of Perfons of Diftin- 
Ction coming daily from fevcral Courts in Eu- 
rope; that the Lord Vifcount Townfhend 
kept an open Table ; and that it was talk’d, 
his Majefty will not fet out on his Return to 
Great-Britain, “till fome ‘Time in O@tober. 

Yefterday about Five in the Morning, dicd 
at Kenfington, (after a long Illnefs) aged 71 
Years, and 9 Months, the moft Noble Perc= 

tine Osborne, Duke of Leeds, Marquis of 
varmarthen, &c. 
: His Son, the Marquis of Cagmarthen, :s, 
now Duke of Lecds. ; 

They tell us from Holt in Wiltthjre, that 
a Man aged 66, was marricd to a Maid of 26, 
without any Courthhip of himfelf; the Match 
being made by another Perfon, on Wednefday 
the fame Day it was propos’d ; thcy were 
married on Thurfday, and the Man diced the 
Friday following : So that the Bride was 
courted, married, became a Witc, a Widow, 
and we prefume was Icft a Maid, all within 
24 Hours. 

Sune 28. That deftru&tive Liquor Geneva 
is to be fold no longer than Monday next, 
without paying 20 1. per Annum for a Licence, 
which ’tis hop’d few Diftillers or Retailers 
will find worth their while to take out. 

A poor Servant Maid at Bromly in Kent, 
having hang’d herfelf laft Week, a Paper was 
found in her Pocket with thefe’ Words, Gene 
eva has been the Ruin cf me. But Geneva is now 
going down, and when any Thing clfe is in 
the like Condition, all its Villanics will come 
out, and no Body will be afraid to accufe it. 





From the Prints we reccived by this Poft frome 
Botton, dated Sept. 22. 


pil 27- N.S. Frequent Councils 
olden upon the Arrival of the fc 
veral Expreffes ; and it is generally faid, the 
Peace is as good as fettled. Neverthelefs 
our Letters from Paris inlinuate, that the Eng» 
lith Plenipotentiarics would not abate a Jot of 
their Pretenfions, but infift morc ftrenuoufly 
than ever upon the Point of Indemnification 
for the Loilts fuftained by the Merchants of 
their Country, thto’ the Depredations com- 
mitted by the Spaniards, morc particularly in 
the Weft-Indics, by taking and confifcating 
their Ships, in Violation of the moft folemn 
Treatics ftill fubfifting between the twoCrowns : 
But this the Spanifh Plenipotentiaries “— 
wut 


Vienna, 
have been 





avith their utmoft Induftry, fo that the Settle- 
ment of that Article may occalion_abundance 
of Difpute. ‘ pes 

Paris, Aug. 3. N.S. The Plenipotentiaries 
of the Congrefs of Soiifons continue their Af- 
femblies at_Mr. Stanhope’s at Pictcau; and 
there now? appears to be not the Ieaft Doubt 
‘remaining as to afpeedy Accommodation with. 
Spain, of which we daily ¢xpe@ to. hear of 
the Conclufion. ‘s nee 

London, Aug.7. We are affared that a Mef- 
fenger is arriv’d from Port St. Mary’s, who 
brings Difpatches of the 19th paft,’O.S. par- 
ticularly the rough Draught of a Treaty for a 
Peace with Spain, as approved of by that 
Court ; and wé are informed that the faid 
Draught, being approved by Her Majetty, 
has been fent by an Exprefs to Hanover; and 
if the fame meets with His Majefty’s Appro- 
bation, proper Inftruments wilf be fent for the 
Signing this Treaty on the Part of Great Bri- 
tain. 


We are informed, that the Treafure, &c. 


brought by the Ga!lcons and Aflogucs Ships, ° 
are to be deliver’d out before the Flota‘ 


fail from Cadiz, in order to encourage the 
Traders as well in New Spain, as in Europe. 

The South Sea Company is by this Treaty 
forthwith to have a Schedula tor fending a 
Ship to New Spain. 


Williamsburgh, Augnpt 29, 
Some time fince, Six conviéted siz. Four white 


Men, one white Woman, and one Mullatto Man, living 
with feveral Mafters on Rpabanock River, combin'd together 


yo.mun 7 and accordingly ftole a Boat, went down the 
xtiver to the Bay, ana proceeded to the Mouth of York 
River, where they met with an old Man and his Boy in a 
finall Sloop, going to carry Com from one Part of the Bay 
to another; they fore’d the Man and Boy to furrender the 
Sloop, and gave them the Boat which they had: Then 
they proceeded in the Sloop towards Nec-Jork; but by 
their Unskilfulnefs in Navigation, and contrary Winds, 
they were kept out fo long, that they were almoft perifh’d 
wit Hanger at length they were met by Capt. Long, in 
His Majefty’s Ship the The Conviés told the Cap- 
tain a formal Story, That they fail’d from London in a Ship 
bound for thefe Parts; but were unfortunztcly met with by 
Pirates, on this Coaft, who took them a their Ship, 
ftripp’d them of all, and tumn’d them (poor Creatures) a- 
drift in that little Sloop, &%, The Captain had Compaf- 
fion on them, took them on Board, ordcr'd them to be ad 
ter cloath’d and fed, and fo proceeded towards Firgini.s. 
Mean time, one the Man of War's Sailors, rummaging their 
little Sloop, found fome Skrews and Rollers, who immc- 
diately inform’dsthe Captain of it, and told him, that as 
thofe Things were ufed in no other Country than Virsinia 
or Maryland, for rolling ‘Tobacco, he believed thofe Pco- 
a were Run-aways from thence, :and had -impos'd. Falf- 
ods on him.OThe Capiain thercupon_ordered one of 
them (a young Man of a better Countenanc¢ than the reft) 
to be brought ro him, who,‘ upon Examination,, coufefs'd 
the whole of their Running away; and taking she poor 
old Man’s Sloop frora him. -'They were thep fecur'd, and 
when the Ship arrived in Virginia, were. deliver'd up to 
Juftice, committed to Prifon, 2nd were laft Weck try'd at 
this City, by a Court of Admiralty, were found guiity of 
iracy, and all Six received Sentence of Death.. His Hon- 
our the Governuur, thro’ his own Clemency and the Inter- 
eefficn of Captain Leng; has becn pleas’d to: reprieve the 
young Man above-mention’d,’ and one other; and the reft, 
iz, Two white Men,’ one White Woman, and a Mulatre 
- Man, are to be executed. in a few Days; and two of them 
— bung in Qhains, <i onc at Rappahannock River, near the 








Piace fiom whence they ran, and the other at York River, nese, 
the Place where they committed the Piracy. © This Acconnt 
we thought proper to publifh, in hopes it may be a Mcans 
to deter Others fiom tuch wicked Courfes, Icit they fhould 
fali under the like unhappy Circamftances. 

Our Crop of Tobacco in this Colony, is generally but 
very indifferent this Year. 

Armapolis, September 16. Mr. Clifford Dancer, a Merchant, 
lately arrived trom Liverpool, Mr. John Moilof Newtown, 
Kent County, and two Sailors, coming in a Long-Boat 
with Goods from Chefter River, for this City, were _on 
Friday Se‘night Jaft_overfet in the Bay, by a violent Guft 
of Wind, and all drown’d. And one Mr. Hutton, Mafter 
of a Sloop in Sufquchanna River, was lately drown'd. 

The great Hopes the People of this Province had con 
ceived, that a Paper-Currency would be granted at this 
Time, are entirely quafh’d; the Bill for cmirting i: not 
pafling the Upper Houfe. 


Caftom-Houfe, New-York, September 29. 
Inward Entries. 
Brig Charm. Peggy, Morgan Dunovon, from hae ng 
Scoo. Judith and Rebecca, J. Clarke from Nantucket. 
Sloop Mary, William Ellifon from Canfo. 
Brigt. Margaret and Mary, Geo. Frafer from Rhode-Ifland 
Outward Entries. 
Sloop Endeavour, R. Robinfon for Lewis. 
Sloop Rote, J. ‘Travers for Montferrat. 
Brigt. Daniel, Ob. Engs, for Virginia. 
Sloop Rubie, A. Marfchalk, jun. tor Jamaica. 
Brigt. John, A. Biflet, for Dztto. 
Brigt. Charming Peggy, M.Donovon, Ditto. 
: Cleared fer Departure. 
Sloop Snecefs, S. Huxford, for New London. 
Scoon. Prince William, W. Smith to Jamaica. : 
Sloop Prince Frederick, G. White, to South Carolina. 
Sloop Speedwell, A. Schermerhorn, to Bolton. 
Sloop Mary, William Beckman, to Ditto. 
Sloop Rofe, J ‘Travers, to Montferrar. 
Brigt. Daniel, O Engs, to Virginia. 


Philadelphia, Ofober 2. 

On Thurfday laft, one James Smith received Sentence 
of Death at our Supream Cousr for Burglary anc Felony. 

Yefterday being the Anniverfary Ele@ion in this Pro- 
vinee, the following Gentlemen were chofen for the enfu- 
ing Year, for Philadelphia County ; 

Affembly. John Swift, Fob Goodfon, Edcvard Horne, 1V-1 
liam Monington, Fonatkan Robinfon, David Potts, Fobn Cad- 
scalader, and Thomas Rutter. 

Commiffioner. Jfzac Leech. 

Affeffors. Fobn Peevlin, Wiliam Corker, Andreev Robin 
fon, William Fifer, Euan Thomas, and Fanies Bingham 

Sheriffs. Charles Read, and Nicholas Suli. 


Coroners. Oszen Owen, and Mirik Lavis. 


City-Burgefles. ‘Fobn Kearfly, and Thomas Treffe. 

City-Affeifors. Thomas Nixon, Timothy Stevenfon, Wailliars 
Chancellor, Jol Rutter, Fokn Harrifon, and Fofeph Tro:ter. 

We hear from Chefer, that the following Gentlemen 
were lefted there, to. ferve in the Ailembly, for that 
County, viz. Caleb Copeland, Richard Hayes, Fofeph Brinton, 
Thoma Chandler, Wiliam Webb, Samuel Gilpin, James 
James and Fofpb Pencck, z 
— Wehave nor yet heard who are chofen for Bucks County, 
and th. New County of Lance/ter. . 

Laft'Tuefday the Honourable Benedift Leonard Cakert, Eq; 
Goverour of Maryland, having been here fome Days on 
a Vifitta our Honourable Govemour, fet out’ on his Re- 
tum home. 

Lzf Monday, one John Martin, a Brewer's Servant of 
this Cry, being about to put a Cask of Beer on board 
Capt. dunis’s Ship, miG'd his Footing and fell into the Ri- 
ver; md the Cask following him, and falling upon his 
‘Head, he was unfortunately drown’d. ie. . 
“ Wehear from Amboy, that all the Perfons concern’d 
with Zanon (the fame that dy'd at Sea in his Paflage from 
Dublia to this Place) in counterfeiting the 18d Bills of 
New Jerfey, are apprehended and fecur'd in their Prifon. 
It is ses Soon thar any cthes of tes ow Ole we ene 

terieitea 





cerfeized but thefe of 1Sd. And it is — on all 
Attempts of this Kind upon the Paper Moncy of this and 
the neaghbouring Provinces, have been detceted and met 
with ill Succefs. 


Cuflom-Houfe, Philadelpbia, Entre’ Towards. 


Sloop Hope, Elias Naudain, from Boftor.. 

Sloe Dove, John Howel, trom Antigua. 

Brigt. Pennfwood, ‘Thomas Braly, from Madera 

Entred Outwarids. 

Scooner fokn, Thomas Wright, to Bofton. __ 

Brigt. Richard and William, W. ay pe for Lisbon 

Ship Diligence, James Bayley, for Maryland. 
Cleared for Departure. 

Shia London Hope, ‘Thomas Annis, for London 

Ship John and Anna, Jamcs Sherley, for Plymouth. 


5555555555 
Advertifements, 


© be Sold by Edzward Shippen, choice 
Hard Soap, very Reafonable. 


RU N away on the 25th of September pat, 

hom Rice Prichard of IV titelard in Chefter County, a 
Servant Man named Joln Crefixel, of a middle Stature and 
ruddy Connicnance, “his Hair inclining to Red: He had on 
when he wenz away, a little white fhort Wig, an old Har, 
Dragget Waftcoat, the Body lined with Linnen ; coarfe 
Linncn Bieeches, grey woollen Stockings, and round toc’d 


Shoes. 

Whoever fhall fecure the faid Servant fo that his Mafter 
may have him again, fhall have Zévee Pounds Reward, and 
acufonable Charges paid by 
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Rice Prichard. 
RUN away on the roth of September paft, 


from William Dewees of Germantown ‘Township, in 
Pliladelptia County, a Servant Man named Afekhizedeck 
Arrld, of a middle Stature, and reddith curled Hair: 
He hid on when he went away, a good Felt Hat, a dark 
Cinnamon-colour'd Coat, black Diugget Jacket, moufe- 
colour'd drugget Breeches, grey Stockings, and new Shoes 
Whoever fecures the faid Runaway, fo that his Mafter 
may have him again, fhall have Teventy Shillings Reward, 

oad rcafonable Charges paid, by mc 
William Desvees. 


Lately Re-printed and Sold at the New Printe 
ing-Office near the Market. 


THE ?s ALMS of David, Imita- 

ted in the Language of the New Teftament, ard ap- 
ply'd to the Chriftian State and Worfhip. By J. Watts, 
V.D M. The Seventh Edition. 


N. B. This Work kas met with fuch a general good Riception 
ard Eftecm among the Proteftart Diffenters in Great Britain, &c. 
ewhetier Presbyterians, Independents, or Baptifts, that Six 
larce Impreffions before This ave been fold off in a very frort Time. 

Tie chief Defign of this excellent Performame (as the Auther 
acquaints us in bis sldvertifement to the Reader) is “* to im- 
** prove Pfalmody cr Religious Singing, and to encourige and 
$* affift the frequent Prattice of it in publick Affemblies ad pri- 

* gate Families with more Honour and Delight ; tt the 
“* Reading of it may alfo entertain the Parlour and th Clofet 
* cvith devout Pleafure and koly Medstations. -Therefore Lascould 
** requeft bis Readers, at proper Seafons, to perufe it thro; and 
“* among. 340 facred Hymns they may find out feceral tlit fuit 

© their ocwn Cafe and Temper, or the Circumftances of ther Fa- 

“© milies or Friends; they may teach their Children fucb as are 
proper for their Age, and by treafuring them in their Memory 
“ they may le furnifo'd for pious Retirement, or may ertertai 
“ sheir Friends with koly Me'ody. 








L Atcly Imported trom Londin, by Yola 

Le, und are tobe feld by him at the loweft Prices, 
either by Wholefalc or Retale, at his Shop in -Uarker Street, 
over againft the Presbyterian Mecting-Houfe, thefe Goods 
following, <iz. 

Callicoes, divers Sorts. Hollands, and feveral forts of 
Sheeting Linnen. Several forts of Diapers and Table-Cloths, 
Several forts of Cambricks. Mantua Silks, and Graficts. 
Beryllan, and plainCallimanco. ‘Tamic yard-wide. Men's 
dyed fhammie Gloves Women's Litto, Lamb. Stitching 
sulk, Thread and Silk, TwiftforWomen. Silk and Rib- 
bands. Double Thread Stockings. Men's white fhammie 
Gloves. Silk Handkerchicts, & other forts of Handkerchicfs. 
Men'sglaz‘d Gloves, Topp'd. Men's Shoe Buckles, Bath- 
metal, Masks for Women. Several forts of Penknives. 
Plain metal Buttons for Men's Coats and Jackets. Ivory - 
Cafe-Knives, and teveral forts of Pocket-Knives. Dowlaffes 
feveral forts. Huckabags, and Ruffia Linnen. Oznaburghs. 
Several forts of Looking Glaflzs. Garlicks and brown Hol- 
land. Bug-Holland L:tto. Several fortsof Druggets _ Fine 
Kerfeys. Superfine double-mill’d Drab.  Broad-Cloths. 
London Shalloons. Fine and coarfe Hats. Men and Wo- 
men's Ergli6Shocs Stockings, {cveral forts, for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Several forts of Caps. Women’s Bon- 
nets. Several fortsof Horn and Ivory Comhs. Gun-powder, 
Shor, and Flints. Bibles of feveral forts. ‘Teftaments, 
Pfalters and Primers. Large Paper Books, and {mall ones, 
with Pockct-Books, ‘and orher Stationary Ware. Several 
om of Checquer'd Linncn. Fiannels and Duroys. Scots- 


Snuff. 
Jobe LET by the above Perfon, One Half cf the Heufe be 
nosy peffeffeth. Enquire of him and know further. 


BIBLES, Tcftaments, Pfaltcrs, Pfalm- 

Books, Accompt-Books, Bills of Lading bound and 
unbound, Common Blank Bonds for Moncy, Bonds with 
Judgment, Countcrbonds, Arbitration Bonds, Arbitration 
Bonds with Umpirage, Bail Bonds, Counterbonds to fave 
Bail harmlefs, Bills of Sale, Powers of Attorney, Writs, 
Summons, Apprentices Indenzures, Servants Indentures, 
Penal Bills, Promifory Notes, &. all the Blanks in the 
moft authentick Forms, and corre&tly printed ; may be had 
at the Publifhers of this Paper; who perform all other Sorts 
of Printing at reafonable Rates. 


VEry good Live-Gcefe Feathers to be fold 


at Evan Poewel’s in Chefaut-itreet, next Door but one 
to Andrew Hamilton, EX; 


Fuft Publifbed: 
T! TAN LEEDS’s Almanack, 


for the Year, 1730. in his ufual plain Mcthod ; be- 
ing far preferable to any yct publifhed in Ameria. Tobe 
Sold by David Harry at the late Printing-Office of Samuct 
Keimer, at Three Shillings and nine-pence per Dozen. 
N.B. As this Almanack for its Werth bas met with univer- 
Sal Reception, it bas rais'd the Price of the Copy to 251. a year, 
for wbich Reafen the Printer cannot afford them under the aleve- 
mertioned Price: But gives this Friendly Caution to the Publick, 
That chen they buy Almanacks for 3s. Dozen they muft nog 
expeté Titan Leeds’s, ‘or any fo valuable, 


Speedily will be Publifbed: 


ODFREY’s Almanack, for the 

Year 1730. Containing the Lunations, Eclipfes, 
Judgment of the Weather, the Spring Tides, Alcon's Ri- 
fing and Setting, Sun's Rifing and Setting, Length of Days, 
Seven Stars Rifing, Southing and Setting, ‘Time of High- 
Water, Fairs, Courts,.and obfervable Days. Fitted to 
the Latitude ef 40 Degrees, and a Meridian of Five Hours 
Weft from London. Beautifully Printed in Red and Black, 
on One Side of a large Demi Sheet of Paper, after the.I ondow 
Marner. ‘To be Sold by the Printers hereof, at the New 
Printing-Office near the Market, for 3 4. per Dozen. 





Pkilafelpbia: Printed by B. Franklin and H. Aleredith, at the New Printing-Office near the Market, where Advertifements “ 
are taken in, and all Peifons may be fuprtied with this Paper, at Tem Skillmgs a Year. 
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States, the Secrets of Courts, and the Manners 
and Customs of all Nations. Men thus accom- 
plished are very rare in this remote Part of the 
World; and it would be well if the Writer of 
these Papers could make up among his Friends 
what is wanting in himself. Upon the Whole, we 
may assure the Publick, that as far as the encou- 
ragement we meet with will enable us, no Care and 
Pains shall be omitted, that may make the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette as agreeable and useful an Enter- 
tainment as the Nature of the Thing will allow.”’ 

The same number contains an editorial bearing 
reference to a long-existing dispute between the 
Legislature and Governor of New York, concern- 
ing the salary of the latter. Burnet, who was 
then governor, persisted in demanding a settled 
salary of a thousand pounds a year for himself and 
his successors ; while the legislature as persistently 
refused, and, in accordance with ancient usage, 
voted the governor’s salary every year. The ar- 


ticle, after reciting a history of the dispute, goes 
on to say: ‘* Much deserved praise has the de- 
ceased governor received for his steady integrity in 
adhering to his instructions, notwithstanding the 


great difficulty and opposition he met with, and 
the strong temptations offered from time to time 
to induce him to give up the point. And yet, 
perhaps, something is due to the Assembly -(as 
the love and zeal of that country for the present 
establishment is too well known to suffer any sus- 
picion of want of loyalty), who continue thus 
resolutely to abide by what ‘hey think tneir right 
and that of the people they represent; maugre 
all the arts and mefiaces of a governor famed 
for his cunning and politics, backed with instruc- 
tions from home, and powerfully aided by the 
great advantage such an officer always has of 
engaging the principal men of a place in his party, 
by conferring where he pleases so many posts of 
profit and honor. Their happy mother country 
will perhaps observe with pleasure, that though her 
gallant cocks and matchless dogs abate their natural 
fire and intrepidity, when transported to a foreign 
clime (as this nation is), yet her sons in the re- 
motest part of the earth, and even to the third 
and fourth descent, still retain that ardent spirit 
of liberty, and that undaunted courage which have 
in every age so gloriously distinguished Brirons 
and ENGLISHMEN from the rest of mankind.”’ 
After publishing three numbers, the following 
announcement appeared: ‘‘ We shall from time to 





time have all the noted Publick Prints from Great 
britain, New England, New York, Maryland and 
Jamaica, besides what news inay be collected from 
private Letters and Informations; and we doubt 
not of continuing to give our Customers all the 
satisfaction they expect from a Performance of this 
Nature.”’ 

The ‘ Gazette,’’ under the new management, 
gained reputation and approval, but until Franklin 
obtained the appointment of postmaster, Bradford’s 
‘*Mercury”’ had the largest circulation ; after this 
event, the ‘‘ Gazette’’ had a full proportion of 
subscribers and of advertising custom, and it be- 
came very profitable. 

Meredith and Franklin separated in May 1732. 
Franklin continued -the ‘‘Gazette,’’ but published 
it only once a week. In 1733, he printed it on a 
crown half-sheet in quarto. Imprint, ‘ Phila- 
delphia ; Printed by B. Franklin, Postmaster, at 
the New Printing Office near the Market. Price, 
10s. a year. Where Advertisements are taken in, 
and Book Binding is done reasonably in the best 
manner.’’ In 1741, he enlarged the size to a 
demy quarto half-sheet, and added a cut of the 
Pennsylvania arms in the title. In 1745, he re- 
turned to foolscap folio. In 1747, the ‘‘ Gazette’’ 
was published ‘‘ By B. Franklin, Postmaster, and 
D. Hall ;’’ it was enlarged to a whole sheet, crown 
folio; and afterward, by a great increase of adver- 
tisements, to a sheet, and often to a sheet and a 
half demy. 

The ‘‘Gazette’’ was put into mourning October 
31st 1765, on account of the stamp act, passed 
by the British Parliament, which was to take effect 
the next day. From that time until November 
21st following, the publication of it was suspended. 
In the interim, large handbills, as substitutes, were 
published, headed, ‘‘ Remarkable Occurrences.”’ 
‘*No Stamped Paper to be had,’’ &c. When re- 
vived, it was published without an imprint until 
Feb. 6th 1766; it then appeared with the name 
of David Hall only, who now became the pro- 
prietor and printer of it. In May following, it 
was published by Hall & Sellers, who continued 
it until 1777; but, on the approach of the British 
army, the publishers retired from Philadelphia, and 
the publication was suspended while the British 
possessed the city. On the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia, the ‘‘Gazette’’ was again revived, and 
published once a week until the death of Sellers, 
in 1804. 
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PARTISAN WARFARE IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 


By THEODORE L. CHASE. 


PaRTISAN contests between the Whigs and Tories 
of South Carolina during the Revolutionary war 
were conducted with a vindictiveness and _bar- 
barity that had no parallel except in Indian war- 
fare on the northern frontier. Portions of the 
colony would at one time be under the control of 
one party, and then, by a turn of events, come 
under the rule of their opponents, developing 
such feelings of embittered hatred that the upper 
country became, as it were, the battle-ground of 
neighbors and kindred, apparently determined 
upon a war of extermination. Among the most 
active, skilful and relentless leaders in this unnatu- 
ral strife was William Cunningham, or ‘‘ Bloody 
Bill’’ Cunningham, as he has been termed from 
that day to the present. His family emigrated 
from Virginia to ‘‘ Ninety Six,’’' now Edgefield, 
South Carolina, in 1769, when he was about thir- 
teen years of age. Little is known concerning 


him during the subsequent six years further than 
that he was a favorite with the young men of his 
neighborhood, and exercised considerable influ- 


ence over them. When the colonies decided to 
separate from the mother country, a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of ‘‘ Ninety Six’’ opposed 
those measures and sided with the crown. Cun- 
ningham, however, attached himself to the revo- 
lutionary party, and assisted John Caldwell? in 
raising a company of armed volunteers for the 
express purpose of overawing the Tories and pre- 
venting them from creating disturbances, He was 
with Caldwell when that officer captured Fort 
Charlotte, on the Savannah river, July 12, 1775, 
and in the spring of the following year went 
with his company to Charleston, and was present 
when the British fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, 
was repulsed by Colonel Moultrie’s Palmetto 
Fort, on Sullivan’s island. Colonel Caldwell’s 
company of rangers after that event returned to 

‘ Ninety Six received its name in consequence of being 
ninety-six miles from Prince George, the frontier fort. It 
was located in the eastern part of Abbeville district, near 
the line of Edgefield, and about six miles from the Saluda. 

2 The family of Captain John Caldwell came from Char- 
Jotte county, Virginia, and were among the earliest settlers 
in the Newberry district, S. C. He was uncle, by the 
mother’s side, of John C. Calhoun, 





the upper country, and formed a portion of Gene 
ral Williamson’s army in his expedition against 
the Cherokees in September following. In that 
command Cunningham served in the capacity of a 
wagoner, and for some cause was publicly whipped. 
It is not known for what offence this punishment 
was inflicted, but in those days it was seldom or 
never applied to a white man except for theft ; 
it was an ignominious punishment, and those who 
suffered by the lash became outcasts from society. 
Soon after this Cunningham deserted to the Tories, 
and began the bloody career which has made his 
name conspicuous for habitual savage brutality, 
sparing neither age nor infancy, the meek, the 
innocent, or those who, in pitiful entreaty, sought 
mercy at his feet. When the British captured 
Charleston, and Cornwallis and Rawdon had 
established defensive posts throughout the colony, 
he began a partisan warfare by pursuing and 
persecuting the Whigs in the Saluda country and 
adjacent districts. He was an excellent horseman, 
knew every mile of the country, was daring, reck- 
less and unsparing, and long before the British 
were driven to the sea-coast had acquired a terri- 
ble notoriety for crime, which, however, was 
greatly excelled by later outrages. In the summer 
of 1781 che British and Tories were expelled from 
the district of ‘* Ninety Six,’’ and in the fall of 
that year Cunningham, taking advantage of the 
absence of the usual military force stationed there 
for defence of the inhabitants, organized a com- 
mand of about three hundred men, who secretly 
made their way in small bodies to Rogue’s Ford, on 
the Edisto, from whence they scattered themselves 
over the country, operating simultaneously at seve- 
ral points, mounting themselves by stealing horses 
from the Whigs. From the Edisto they went to 
the Saluda; one squad, commanded by a man 
named Williams, started for Mount Willing, 
whilst another, under a Captain Radcliffe, took 
another direction, plundering the inhabitants of 
whatever they could lay their hands upon. 

A party of Whigs, among whom was a youth of 
nineteen, James Butler, Jr., went in pursuit of the 
depredators. ‘They followed Radcliffe’s squad to 
the Big Saluda, which being swollen by heavy 
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rains, young Butler was compelled to swim the 
stream and bring a canoe from the opposite side, 
in order to get his party over. They found the 
trail of Radcliffe’s men, continued the pursuit 
with caution, and succeeded in surprising them, 
killed Radcliffe and others, and dispersed the 
party. The detachment under Williams was 
subsequently followed by Captain Turner with 
twenty-one men, among whom was Captain James 
Butler, who had volunteered. They came up 
with Williams near Lexington Court-House, and 
recovered the stolen property. On his return, 
‘Turner, contrary to the advice of some of his 
party, stopped for rest and refreshment at a small 
unfinished house on Cloud’s creek, in Lexington, 
near the line of Edgefield district. Here, while 
the party were engaged in dressing a beef, they 
were surprised by Cunningham with nearly his 
whole command. ‘Turner’s squad instantly took 
shelter in the unfinished log-house, and were fired 
upon by the assailants, but without injury. Turner 
dispatched two men to treat with Cunningham, 
who asked them whether they belonged to the 
party that had killed Radcliffe. Upon being told 
that they did, he then replied, ‘‘ You shall all 
die; I give no quarters,’’ and immediately shot 
both of them. The inmates of the house thus 
learning what was to be their fate, determined to 
defend their lives to the last. This they did until 
their ammunition was exhausted, several of the 
assailants being killed and others wounded. Du- 
ring a temporary cessation of the fight a proposi- 
tion was made to surrender. ‘The elder Butler 
said that he had no hope for himself, but if his 
son’s life could be saved he had no objection. 
The youth, rejecting the idea of saving himself if 
his father was to perish, fired his rifle at a man 
named Stuart, concealed behind a tree, and 
received a mortal wound a moment after. ‘I 
am a dead man,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ but there are 
yet three bullets in my pouch.’’ The father, who 
was also wounded, took them and deliberately 
fired at the assailants. The ammunition of the 
party being wholly exhausted, a hand-to-hand 
fight followed with the butts of their guns. 
Finally overcome by numbers, the survivors, with 
two exceptions, were brought out and a ring 
formed around them, when they were deliberately 
hewed to pieces by the sword. Taking for granted 
that the friends of the victims would come to bury 
the dead, Cunningham had placed in concealment 





a detachment of men overlooking the spot, and 
ready to renew the work of slaughter as soon as 
they should appear. These were under the com- 
mand of a wretch named Westcott, who, finding 
that none but females came to rescue the bodies 
of the slain, and disappointed in the hope of a 
second butchery, insulted the helpless women by 
detailing, with cold-blooded insolence, how the 
victims had behaved while being butchered. 
Turner, he said, ‘‘ bounced from the ground like 
a ball with every cut of the sabre;’’ ‘‘others got 
upon their knees and implored for mercy ;’’ but 
‘*old Butler was so damned tough and obstinate 
that they found it hard work to kill him, and he 
made no prayers for life.’? Leaving Cloud’s 
creek, Cunningham proceeded up the Cherokee 
road toward Saluda Old Town, burning and slaugh- 
tering as he went. Having burned Anderson’s 
mills and out-houses, he crossed the Saluda on his 
way to the house of his former commander, Joha 
Caldwell, burning every house and plundering 
everything which could be found. Caldwell had 


heard that Bill Cunningham and his band were in 
the adjoining district committing dreadful ravages, 


and was urged by his wife to escape and seek con- 
cealment. He had deferred his departure from 
day to day, but his horse was saddled at the door 
and he was drawing on his boots preparatory to 
departure, when the house was suddenly sur- 
rounded by the enemy, led by Cunningham him- 
self. The unarmed and unresisting man was 
seized in his chair, carried into the open yard, 
a circle of soldiers formed around him, and their 
leader setting the example, he was deliberately 
hacked to pieces in the presence of his wife. 
The house and buildings were then set on fire and 
destroyed. At Ensley’s shop, a short distance 
from Caldwell’s, lived a staunch Whig named 
Stokely Towles. Advised of Cunningham’s ap- 
proach, although sick at the time with small- 
pox, he sought concealment in his fodder-house. 
A man named Edward Turner, by whom Towles 
was well known, rode up to the house alone, and 
under pretence of friendship for him and that 
he came to save him, persuaded the wife of 
Towles to reveal the secret of his hiding-place. 
The confiding woman, glad to find a friend among 
the banditti, sent her little boy John with Turner 
to the place where his father was hidden. The 
boy called to his father, who on making his 
appearance was instantly shot, and the murderer 
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rode off, leaving the child to carry to his mother 
the dreadful result of her own weakness.* 
Cunningham with his command next proceeded 
to Hay’s station, a block-house defended by about 
twenty men, under the command of Col. Joseph 
Hays. ‘This post was successfully defended until 
set on fire by burning arrows. Hays then sur- 
rendered, as he supposed, upon terms agreed 
upon, but no sooner had he laid down his arms 
than Cunningham told certain of his men to enter 
the block-house and select such prisoners as they 
desired should be spared. The women and child- 
dren, with a few others on account of their extreme 
youth, were saved. The others, fourteen in num- 
ber, were marched to an old field and made to 
take their seats on the ground. Two of these, 
Col. Hays and Daniel Williams, were suspended 
from the ridgepole of a fodder-stack ; the pole 
broke, and they fell strangled to the ground, 
when Cunningham with others of his men hewed 
them to pieces with their swords. Joseph Wil- 
liams, a boy of fourteen years of age, said to his 
elder brother as they were about to put him 
to death, ‘‘ Brother Daniel, what shall I tell 


mother?’’ not doubting but that he would be 


allowed to return home. His question was 
silenced by a sword-stroke from Cunningham, 
who left one victim struggling in the arms of 
death to hew down the other. ‘‘ You shall tell 
her nothing,’’ were the words by which he re- 
ceived the sentence of his own death. This tra- 
gedy was the last wherein a number of lives were 
sacrificed during this ‘‘ bloody scout.’’ It has 
been stated that from the time of his leaving 


1 Turner at the close of the war fled to Florida, where he 
remained until 1807, when thinking that perhaps the past 
was no longer remembered, revisited his sister, Mrs. Stewart, 
on the Saluda. John Towles, the boy whom Turner had 
employed to call his father from his hiding-place, had now 
become a man. William, an infant at the time of his 
father’s death, was also a man, They became aware of 
‘Turner’s reappearance and resolved to kill him. They pro- 
ceeded to Mrs, Stewart’s by night. Turner hearing the 
feet of horses, said to his sister, “It is the Towles,’’ and 
endeavored to escape. William shot him through the neck, 
John was about 
to make the matter certain, when the younger took hold 
cf his pistol and said, “Never shoot a dead man.” 
The wound was not fatal. His sister dragged him into 
the house, concealed him and nursed him in secret. She 
gave out that he was dead, procured a coffin and buried it 
with mock solemnity. 


and he fell to the ground apparently dead. 





Charleston more than one hundred and fifty per- 
sons had been massacred by his orders, but now 
the country was thoroughly aroused, and the peo- 
ple were organizing forces for the capture or dis- 
persion of hiscommand. He was closely followed, 
and on more than one occasion owed his escape 
solely to the fleetness of his horse Ringtail, which 
died shortly after in Charleston from the effects of 
this pursuit. 

In the spring of 1782 Cunningham organized 
another scout on a small scale, as his command 
often did not exceed twenty men. These how- 
ever made up for lack of numbers in their reckless- 
ness and audacity. They were all good horsemen, 
and well acquainted with the country. The 
horsemanship of Cunningham in particular was 
remarkable. He made it a point to possess the 
fastest horse obtainable, and at this time rode a 
sorrel mare of great beauty called Silver Heels, 
whose hind feet were white, or rather of a 
silvery color above the fetlocks. Cunningham 
himself was a tall, spare man of good appear- 
ance, active frame, and at this period about 
thirty-two years old. Ned Turner, who had killed 
Towles, was second in command. Dick Turner, 
another of the party, was one of his lieutenants, 
and rode a large black mare which had been stolen 
from Gen. Pickens. Among other notorious mem- 
bers of his command were Hal Foster, J. Niblets, 
Will Hellams, remarkable for his ferocious courage, 
Jack Davis, a very daring man, and John Hood. 
Many of these persons had lived on the Saluda, 
and were well acquainted with the location and 
people. Their appearance in that section caused 
great alarm. Capt. William Butler, a son of the 
one whom Cunningham had murdered, com- 
manded a small company of mounted men raised 
under the orders of Gen. Pickens for frontier 
defence. 

He at once summoned as many of his men as 
were within convenient distance. His muster roll, 
still in existence, records the presence of seventeen 
men, the most of whom were mounted on fleet, 
blooded horses. They took the trail of Cunning- 
ham, which led towards the Little Saluda. Reach- 
ing the house of Aaron Etherege, a Whig who had 
been ‘‘lying out’’ through fear of the scouters, 
he came in and told them that Cunningham had 
gone down the river. The pursuing party recov- 
ered the trail, but lost it again in a short time in 
consequence of Cunningham’s party having scat- 
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tered, some taking one direction and some another, 
as was their usual precaution to cross the country 
and elude pursuit, coming together again at con- 
venient places by previous understanding. Butler’s 
party were compelled to halt—they could not re- 
cover the trail, but finally concluded to follow the 
large track of a single horse, which brought them 
into the old Cherokee road, about a mile below 
West’s ford, on the Little Saluda. Here it was 
evident that Cunningham’s party had reunited 
and gone off in the direction of Joe Cunning- 
ham’s, who lived on the fork of Big and Little 
Saluda. It was now about sunset, and beginning 
to rain, it was impossible to keep the trail, but the 
party pushed forward until they were within a short 
distance of Joe Cunningham’s, where they halted 
and sent two of their number forward to take 
observations, and if possible obtain from Joe 
some tidings of the enemy. They approached 
the house, and on hailing Joe’s wife coming to 
the door, in the darkness of the evening mistook 
the two troopers for two of Cunningham’s men, 
Hellams and Niblett. Joe and his wife were 


harmless tories, so they encouraged the mistake 


and pretended to have lost the trail of their 
party, and she summoning her husband to the 
conference, the result was that they succeeded 
in learning that the object of their pursuit had 
taken the direction of Caradine’s ford, on the 
Big Saluda. Joe was compelled to accompany 
them as guide, and mounted a horse in the same 
costume as when he left his bed at the summons 
of his wife. Having led them safely across the 
ford he was dismissed with a caution in regard to 
taking cold. ‘The pursuing party struck the New- 
berry side in an old field but failed to find the 
trail, as the rain had obliterated all traces of the 
fugitives. The powder of the pursuers had be- 
come wet, rendering their fire-arms useless. The 
day following they again struck the trail, followed 
it about a mile and again found where the party 
had separated. 

Here they resolved to reach the house of one 
John Griffith to procure food for themselves and 
horses. The approach to the house was by a short 
lane, from which there extended at a right angle a 
long line of fence in the direction it was supposed 
that Cunningham had taken. At this fence three 
men were placed in ambush. Butler and John 
Corley took their position at the end of the lane, 
and the remainder of the party pushed forward to 

2 





the house, commenced feeding their horses, with 
bits unremoved, the men standing beside them 
ready to mount. Hardly had they begun when 
the sound of horses’ feet was heard along the 
fence. Butler gave the word to mount, and at the 
same moment the three men in ambush fired and 
dropped one of three of Cunningham’s men who 
were in pursuit of a gray mare which, having been 
stolen in the neighborhood, had made her escape 
and was returning to her rightful owner. The two 
surviving Tories made their escape, and succeeded 
in warning their comrades. When Butler’s party 
reached the spot where Cunningham had been 
encamped, proofs of recent occupancy © were 
apparent. Pursuit was resumed up the waters 
of a small branch which led through a tangled 
thicket. The waters were yet muddy from his 
progress through them. Fourteen miles he was 
followed without being seen, but the trail became 
clearer, and there were indications which led But- 
ler to conclude that the enemy was near. He pur- 
sued with more caution, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion to discover that Cunningham had halted. 
Believing that he had eluded pursuit by the route 
taken, and fancying that his retreat was effectually 
hidden in the depths of tangled woods into which 
he had led the party, he gave orders to strip the 
horses. He had with him fifteen men, his pur- 
suers were seventeen in number. Butler made ar- 
rangements for effecting a surprise. ‘To John Cor- 
ley with five men he assigned a position to inter- 
cept the enemy’s flight. Four men were to steal 
forward in the cover of a hedge row in order to 
fire upon the camp, while Butler and eight men 
were to assault with all their energies. Cunning- 
ham’s party had their cloaks and blankets hung 
up to dry, and were preparing a hasty meal. The 
first intimation they had of the success of their 
pursuers keeping on their trail was the appearance 
of Butler’s party of eight about their camp. The 
surprise would have been complete but for the 
timely challenge of Butler’s squad by one of Cun- 
ningham’s men. This led to a premature charge 
by Butler before his other parties had reached the 
points assigned them. 

The assault was too sudden to allow of concert 
or preparation on the part of Cunningham’s men, 
and each dashed away for his individual safety, and 
in order to scatter their pursuers whom they natu- 
rally supposed to be more numerous than they 
were. In the first onslaught firearms were drawn 
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by both parties, but they proved useless from the 
powder being damp. Butler got sufficiently near 
to Cunningham to strike at him with his sword, 
and kept close in pursuit, leaving the rest of his 
party to pursue the others. Cunningham and 
Dick Turner kept together through an old field 
bottom, a part of which had grown up in briers, 
and at length made for the river. In a short 
time Cunningham and Turner separated, Butler 
pursuing the one and Abner Corley and John 
Berry following Turner. Butler and Cunningham 
were both admirable riders, and both had fleet 
horses. As long as they ran in the woods the train- 
ing of -Butler’s horse ‘‘ Ranter’’ gave him the ad- 
vantage, but ‘‘Silver Heels,’ on open ground, 
would distance almost any rival. Butler desired 
to take Cunningham a prisoner and make an ex- 
ample of him. More than once he struck at him 
with his sword, summoning him to fight or sur- 
render. The reply of Cunningham was simply to 
put his pistol over his shoulder. He snapped it 
several times. At each failure Butler shouted 
‘You are gone, Cunningham !’’ while the latter si- 
lently gave spur to his mare and went ahead. 
Good fortune brought him to an open path in 
which his mare could show both blood and bot- 
tom; rising in his stirrups he pattea the animal 
affectionately on the neck, and with a shout left 
his enemy behind. Before this advantage was 
gained, however, the fugitive had thrown off his 
saddle-bags to lighten himself, and finally lost his 
cap and sabre. Meanwhile Dick Turner had 
turned on Abner Corley, and it was only on the 
reappearance of John Berry and Capt. Butler that 
the daring outlaw resumed his flight. The charge 
was hot and heavy, and more successful than was 
the pursuit of Cunningham. A sword-cut of Cor- 
ley’s above the eye, followed by a second which 
rendered his bridle arm useless, brought Turner to 
the ground. They were engaged in tying him 
when Frederic Scissom rode up and without a 
word shot the prisoner dead. Niblets, another of 
Cunningham’s party, was captured, but afterwards 
escaped. Cunningham’s saddle-bags contained his 
pocket-book and other articles of value. His uni- 
form coat was found tied up ina handkerchief. It 
was of rich material covered with lace, and with its 
two epaulettes formed a showy prize for Sherwood 





Corley. Notwithstanding Cunningham’s narrow 
escape he returned to his old range in the spring 
of 1783 after the war was over, accompanied by 
two followers, Austen Moultrie and Jack Prescott, 
the latter a ruffian deeply dyed in blood and in- 
famy. What his purpose was in returning to the 
county after the British had left is not known, al- 
though it was suspected he intended to recover 
valuables that he had in former scouts buried in 
order to prevent the chance of recapture. Capt. 
Butler ‘was soon again on his trail, attended by 
John Corley and two other persons. They came 
unexpectedly upon him and his two adherents at a 
place called the Cat-Tail Ponds, near the Lexing- 
ton Line. Seeming to distrust his companions, 
Cunningham separated from them. A price was 
set upon his head, and he might well become sus- 
picious. On the first glimpse of Butler he made 
for a difficult pass at Cloud’s Creek; here his 
horse Silver-Heels, springing from bank to bank, 
struck a rock on the opposite side and fell. Her 
rider with great readiness and skill threw himself 
off as he fell, only to recover his seat when the 
horse regained her footing. She was stunned for 
awhile and found it hard work to keep ahead of her 
pursuers, but she did so in a pursuit that continued 
two days without flagging. Butler’s horse made 
a severe leap during the chase by which she was 
severely injured, and Cunningham owed his escape 
once more to the blood and bottom of his steed. 
More than once he was nearly within reach of his 
enemy’s sword. Butler was frequently heard to 
say that this pursuit was more full of peril and 
adventure than any in which he had ever been en- 
gaged. Cunningham escaped to Florida, and after- 
wards went to England, where he was presented at 
Court. _He was allowed for the rest of his life the 
half-pay of a Major in the British army. He mar- 
ried in Charleston, and it is stated that he had no 
children. This must be a mistake, for some twenty 
years ago an estimable gentleman of that city, 
named Cunningham, connected with one of its 
leading newspapers, was a candidate for a public 
office. In order to secure his defeat the charge was 
brought forward that he was a descendant of Bloody 
Bill Cunningham, In a reply he stated that such 
was the fact; but being a circumstance over which 
he had no control, it was a misfortune but not a fault. 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE AT HINGHAM. 
By Rev. Austin S. GARVER. 


TueE first meeting-house in Hingham was built | 
soon after the settlement of that town, in 1635. | 
‘The precise date of its erection does not appear 
from the records. ‘This building, like the dwell- 
ings of the early settlers, was a rude structure, 
though not wholly devoid of ornament. It was 
surmounted by a belfry with a bell, and was sur- 
rounded by a palisade to protect the worshippers 
from attacks by the Indians. 

The increase of the population made it neces- 
sary to build a larger house of worship; and on 
the 19th January, 1680, the town ‘‘agreed to 
build a new meeting-house with all convenient 
speed.’’ At the same meeting the Selectmen were 
ordered, by vote, to provide a new bell for the use 
of the town at the meeting-house, and ‘‘ they are 
to get one as big again as the old one was, if it 
may be had.’’ On the 11th of August, 1680, the 
dimensions of the house were fixed by vote as fol- 
lows: length fifty-five feet, breadth forty-five feet, 


and the height of the posts ‘‘ twenty, or one-and- 


” 


twenty feet,’’ with galleries at both ends and on 
one side. The frame of the meeting-house was 
raised on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of July, 
1681, and the house was completed and opened for 
public worship 8th January, 1682. It cost the 
town £430 and the old house. 

The building was constructed of massive beams 
of oak, which after the lapse of almost two cen- 
turies are still solid and seem likely to endure for 
generations to come. The timbers of the roof 
have become so hard that it is almost impossible 
to cut them with a knife. One accustomed to 
modern architecture is amazed at the size of the 
posts and braces in the frame and roof of this 
-venerable edifice. In massiveness they remind of 
no modern structure, unless it be the skeleton of a 
ship. This comparison must have suggested itself 
to many minds, for now the meeting-house is col- 
loquially known as the ‘‘ old ship.’”’ 

When finished the interior of the building was 
rude and unattractive, as we should judge. The 
timbers were roughly hewn logs and left thus. 
There was no paint to adorn them. Fresco was 
not ; for there was no plastering on wall or ceiling. 
Indeed, there was no ceiling. The whole interior 
was open, showing the old oaken rafters and braces 





which supported tne roof. The walls, both in- 
side and outside, were clapboarded. Seats of oak 
covered the entire area of floor and galleries ; 
males sat on one side of the room by themselves ; 
females on the other, by themselves. The old re- 
cord, showing to whom seats were assigned, is ex- 
ceedingly curious. Not only did the sexes sit 
apart from each other, they were separated as to 
age also, the adults being by themselves. It ap- 
pears further that no unmarried woman sat with 
the wives and widows. In the list of names of 
persons assigned to seats there are such headings 
as these—‘‘In the seates for the women in the 
body of the meeting-house.’’ ‘‘ The foreseate for 
the men on the North side.’’ ‘In the second 
seate in the gallary at ye west end more of the 
young men.”’ ‘‘ The second seate on the gallary 
at the East end of the house for ye maids.’’ There 
was only one pew, and that was occupied by the 
minister’s wife. 

In 1729 it was voted ‘‘ that there be an addition 
made to the back part of the meeting-house and 
that the same do not exceed fourteen feet wide or 
back.’’ The cost of the addition was £ 296 11s. 1d. 

In 1731 the house was ‘‘ sealed overhead.’’ In 
1734 a committee was instructed ‘‘to plasture 
with lime so much of it inside of said house where 
it is now clapboarded as they shall think proper.’’ 

In 1755 an addition of fourteen feet at the end 
opposite the previous addition, was made. The 
dimensions of the house were then 73 ft. by §5 ft., 
and thus it remains to-day. 

In 1792 repairs were needed, and a disposition 
was manifeste:! to make material changes in the 
form and appearance of the house. At one time 
it was ‘‘ voted to take down the meeting-house and 
build a new one.’’ But better counsel prevailed, 
and it was afterwards ‘‘ voted not to take down the 
meeting-house and build a new one on any princi- 
ples.’ The work of repairing was then taken up 
and the ancient edifice saved. The old seats 
gradually gave way before the innovation of the 
old-fashioned square pews. From 1791 to 1818 
this change was in progress ; by the latter date the 
floor was covered with pews. 

In' 1869 extensive repairs became necessary. A 
new floor Lad to be put in, and with it new pews 
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of modern style. The whole interior was recon- 
structed, not however changing the form of the 
edifice. The audience-room is one of the most 
comfortable and homelike to be met with any- 
where. Suggestions of the ruggedness of the 
ancient time are made by the sturdy posts that 
support the galleries, ceiling and roof. The ‘‘ gal- 
lery’’ still extends across one side and both ends 
of the room. ‘The pulpit, built in 1755, still has 
its old position on the side of the house ; over it 
is the ancient sounding-board, the pews in a setni- 
circle around it. Within, notwithstanding the 
carpets and cushions, there is a mild atmosphere 
of antiquity. All the improvements have been in 
keeping with the historic character of the building. 
Externally there has been less change. Though 
it has been enlarged, the proportions are about the 
same, and the appearance is essentially what it was 
in 1681. The meeting-house stands on a little 
elevation, is nearly four-square, and has a hip roof, 
on the apex of which is a curious old belfry. The 
belfry is surmounted by a slight spire, and is sur- 
rounded by a balustrade. On the side of the roof 
towards the street is a dormer window. There 
are two entrances, one on the south and the other 
on the west side. These entrances are through 
small ante-rooms built against the hoyse. The 
windows are numerous, in two tiers or rows; the 
small diamond panes of glass give them an antique 


This ancient meeting-house is one of the new 
existing links connecting the present with the 
religious zeal and physicial hardships of early 
colonial times. Here worshipped men who had 
suffered from the depredations of the Indians, and 
some who had borne arms in the war against 
Philip of Pokanoket, and were present in the 
great Narragansett fight in December, 1675. Still 
further back are we carried when we remember 
that parts of the ‘‘old house’’ were probably— 
for such is the tradition—used in the construction 
of this house. But not only for its antiquity is 
the meeting-house notable. It is the oldest house 
of worship in New England. ‘There is probably 
no other church edifice in the United States so 
old as this which continues to be used for the pur- 
pose for which it was erected. 

It is remarkable that this church through all its 
long history has had but six pastors. Rev. Peter 
Hobart, the first pastor, came from Hingham, 
England, in 1635 ; he died 1679, in his 75th year. 


LENGTH OF PASTORATE. 

Rev. John Norton, 1678—1716 ; died 1716, in his 66th year. 

Rev, Ebenezer Gay, D.D., 1718—1787; died 1787, aged 90, Length ot 
his ministry 70 years. 

Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., 1787—1805; died 1845, aged 81. 

Rev. Joseph Richardson, 1806—1871 ; died 1871, in his 94th year. 

Rev. Calvin Lincoln, 1855. Mr. Lincoln has just passed his 75th 
birthday. 


The veneration in which the old meeting-house 
is held and the reverential care with which it is 


appearance. The whole aspect of the building is 


preserved are embodied in the motto of the parish 
strikingly unique. 


seal: ‘‘ LET THE WORK OF OUR FATHERS STAND,”’ 








THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH-WEST: 
By Isaac SMUCKER. 


Vi. 


[No. V. will be found on page 206, Vol. III. of THE AMERICAN HIsTORICAL RECORD.] 


Cot. McDonNALD’s EXPEDITION IN 1774. 


ComPaRATIVE peace between the Indian tribes | outrages were perpetrated by the Indians at inter- 
of the North-west and the white settlers along the | vals upon some small isolated communities, or upon 
Western frontiers characterized the intervening | single families or individual persons, followed as 
years from the expedition of Col. Bouquet to the | a natural result by the perpetration of retalia- 
Muskingum in 1764 to the inauguration of the | tory acts by the victimized settler, and in some 
‘« Dunmore War’ in 1774. What might properly | instances by outraged communities. But take it 
be called a ‘‘state of war’’ did not exist during | all in all, and viewing the period retrospectively 
the decade between those events. It is true, many | from the stand-point of the present, removed a full 
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century from it, we may appropriately character- 
ize itas a period of comparative peace—as the 
halcyon decade of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, between the civilized settlers along our 
western frontiers and the savage red men then in 
occupancy of these western lands. 

But it was not recorded in the Book of Fate 
that those peaceful times should last for ever; nor 
was it a Providential decree that these fair, almost 
limitless and fertile, occidental regions should be- 
come the heritage of the white man without fur- 
ther bloodshed. And just a century agone and 
‘the piping times of peace’’ ceased in these west- 
ern domains. Early in the year 1774 mutterings 
of distrust, discontent, dissatisfaction with the state 
of things prevailed extensively along our western 
borders. Rumors of threatened horse-stealing 
raids, and of contemplated hostile visits by the 
Indians into the frontier settlements were rife. 


The people were in a painful state of unrest. A 
panicky, unsettled, feverish, intensified and highly 
excited state of feeling pervaded the settlements 
all along the western frontiers, which culminated 
in arousing the partially smothered hostility to- 
wards the Indians on the part of the whites, re- 
sulting quite naturally in the perpetration of some 


outrages and brutal, unprovoked murders. 

On the 16th of April 1774, a large canoe owned 
by Mr. William Butler, a well-known and leading 
merchant or trader of Pittsburg, with a number of 
white men in it, was attacked by three Indians 
(supposed to be Cherokees), while it was floating 
down the Ohio river near Wheeling, and one of 
the men was killed. This outrage soon became 
known and was followed at once by wild, but ex- 
tensively believed, rumors of further contemplated 
Indian atrocities. It will readily be seen how 
news of such an outrage, with the accompanying 
reports, would fall upon the ears of the already 
highly excited and inflammable frontiersmen, many 
of whom had, probably for good cause, been long 
nursing their hatred of the Indian. 

The outrage soon found retaliation, for it was 
only a few days thereafter when a number of In- 
dians that were going down the Ohio River in a 
boat were killed by some white men, who alleged 
the foregoing murder by the Cherokees as the pro- 
vocation and justification. These infuriated fron- 
tiersmen ascertained in a few days that their vic- 
tims were /riendly Indians, but they were /ndians 
nevertheless. It has been often asserted and ex- 





tensively published that Captain Michael Cresap, 
of border and Revolutionary fame, had command 
of the murderers of these friendly Indians. One 
historian states that Col. Zane vainly remonstrated 
with Capt. Cresap against the act. To my mind 
the charge is not fully verified, but if true it was 
done at the instigation, if not express command, of 
Dr. John Connelly, who was at this time Com- 
mandant, under the authority of Dunmore, at 
Pittsburg. 

It will be remembered that at this date there 
was an unsettled question of disputed boundary 
between Virginia and Pennsylvania, the former 
claiming title to, and exercising authority and juris- 
diction over, that portion of Western Pennsylvania 
watered by the Monongahela, Youghiogheny and 
Ohio rivers, all being situated in what was called 
the District of West Augusta, Va., which Pennsyl- 
vania claimed asa portion of Westmoreland county, 
organized the year before. 

Dr. John Connolly, who was a nephew of Col. 
George Croghan, of frontier notoriety, was, as has 
been stated, at this time at Pittsburg, where he 
was exercising authority as Commandant of West 
Augusta, appointed by Lord Dunmore. He had 
rebuilt Fort Pitt, and named it Fort Dunmore in 
honor of the Governor. ‘The settiers and others 
at Wheeling became the victims of his malign in- 
fluence, and recognized his authority, as did also 
Capt. Cresap, who was in correspondence with 
him. Connolly sent an express to Cresap which 
reached him April 21st, informing him ‘‘ that war 
was inevitable, that the savages would strike as soon 
as the season permitted.’’ This message was the 
‘signal for open hostilities against the Indians,’’ 
says Brants Mayer, ‘‘ and resulted in a solemn and 
formal declaration of war on the 26th of April,’’ 
and ‘‘ that very night two scalps were brought into 
camp.” 

The settlers at and in the vicinity of Wheeling, 
and along the Ohio river, were doubtless led into 
the commission of hostile acts towards the Indians 
by the inflammatory appeals to them by Connolly, 
whose influence over them was of vicious tendency. 
Upon the receipt of the above-mentioned warlike 
letter ‘‘a council was called, and the letter was 
read not only to the military party,’’ says Mayer, 
‘‘but to all the neighboring Indian traders who 
were summoned on so important an occasion.’’ It 
produced the results already indicated. Connolly 
was an intriguing, ambitious man—a tool in the 
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hands of Dunmore. He was arrested for his at- 
tempt to exercise disputed powers, such as enroll- 
ing the people for military purposes in the inter- 
est of Virginia, and was imprisoned at Pittsburg, a 
few months before by Arthur St. Clair who (says 
Albach) ‘‘then represented the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania in the West.’’ He was soon released 
on bail however. The controversy between the 
Colonial authorities of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
was an unfortunate one, and the appointment of 
Connolly no less so; and the two events combined 
doubtless led to the Dunmore war, the perpetra- 
tion at that time of hostile acts by the white set- 
tlers, being induced by the machinations and in- 
flammatory appeals of Connolly. Dunmore and 
his instrument, it is believed by many, ¢ntended 
to excite hostilities between the whites and 
Indians, so as to divert the attention of the colo- 
nists from the oppressive acts of England towards 
them. 

Brantz Mayer says that ‘‘ the day after the decla- 
ration of war by Cresap and his men, under the 
warning authority of Connolly’s message, some 
canoes of Indians were descried on the river keep- 
ing under the cover of an island to screen them- 
selves from the party’s sight.’’ They were imme- 
diately pursued and overtaken fifteen miles below 
at or near the mouth of Captina creek, where ‘‘a 
battle ensued in which an Indian was taken pris- 
oner, a few were wounded on both sides, and per- 
haps one slain. On examination the canoes were 
found to contain a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition and other warlike stores.’’ This expedition 
is generally supposed to have been commanded by 
Capt. Michael Cresap, but his biographer, Rev. 
John J. Jacob, emphatically asserts that he was 
not present. 

‘*In the deliberations of the camp on the night 
after the party’s return from the Captina battle 
(I quote Mayer), it was determined that a band 
should march on the following morning about 
thirty miles up the river in order to attack the 
settlement of Logan; but the band had not ad- 
vanced more than five miles when, halting for re- 
freshment, Cresap asserted the gross impropriety 
of executing so dastardly an enterprise against a 
party composed of men, women and children who 
were known to cherish no hostile intentions, but 
to be solely engaged in hunting. These facts 
were familiar to the pioneers, many of whom had 
visited the Indian camp during the preceding 











March as they descended the Ohio to their origi- 
nal rendezvous. 

‘*Cresap’s counsel immediately prevailed, and 
every man present seemed disgusted with a project 
which a short time before had been so heedlessly 
and shamefully cherished. The party returned to 
camp in the evening, and speedily took the road 
to Red-Stone Old Fort. 

‘¢ Thus Cresap and his men were gone from the 
scene, but unfortunately his prudent and friendly 
advice as to the settlement or hunting-camp of 
Logan was not heeded by other adventurers on the 
river. On the last day of April, 1774, it was cru- 
elly destroyed by others.’’ 

George Rogers Clark, who subsequently became 
favorably and conspicuously identified with West- 
ern history, was of the Cresap party that started to 
destroy Logan’s camp, and he is the authority, 
among many others, for the above detailed state- 
ment of facts which exonerate Capt. Michael 
Cresap from all participation in the murder of 
Logan’s family. He aid not perpetrate it; it was 
not perpetrated by his orders, nor by men under his 
command. The infamy of that murderous act 
attaches properly to the memory of Capt. Daniel 
Greathouse, and NoT TO Capt. MICHAEL CRESAP. 

Further and full confirmation of the foregoing 
views as to the falsity of the charge against Capt. 
Michael Cresap will be found in Mayer’s ‘*‘ Logan 
and Cresap’’—in the letter of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark, dated June 17th 1798, addressed 
to Dr. Samuel Brown, found in the aforesaid pub- 
lication—in Jacob’s ‘‘Life of Cresap’’—also in 
‘*Withers’s Border Warfare,’’ and various other 
works. Not the least weighty exculpatory testi- 
mony is the following sentence found in a letter 
addressed to General Washington, under date of 
May 7th 1774, by his Western land-agent, Mr. 
Valentine Crawford, a brother of the Colonel 
William Crawford that was burnt by the Indians 
on the Sandusky Plains in 1782, and who was 
General Washington’s land-agent for his Youghio- 
gheny lands. Mr. Valentine Crawford was the 
agent to look after General Washington’s exten- 
sive land interests on the Ohio and Kanawha 
rivers. He writes one week after the murder of 
the Indians at Yellow Creek (some of them were 
the kindred of Logan) as follows: ‘‘And on 
Saturday last, about twelve o’clock, there was one 
Greathouse and about twenty men fell on a party 
of Indians at the mouth of Yellow creek, and 
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killed ten of them and brought away one child a 
prisoner, which is now at my brother William 
Crawford’s.”’ 

Of similar import, and scarcely less conclusive, 
is the testimony of Gen. John Gibson, Col. Ben. 
Wilson, Mr. John Caldwell, Mr. Benjamin Tom- 
linson, Luther Martin, Esq., Judge John B. Gib- 
son, late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and of 
many other gentlemen distinguished for talents and 
veracity. 

After the events of the latter part of April 
along the Ohio river, it was clearly seen that a 
war with the Indians was inevitable. As was 
anticipated, the savages at once renewed hostili- 
ties. Parties of them with murder in their hearts 
scoured the country, made brutal raids into the 
settlements and laid them waste! Men, women 
and children were murdered and scalped, and the 
brains of infants were dashed out against the trees, 
and their bodies were left exposed to be devoured 
by birds of prey and by the wild beasts of the 
forest! Terror, gloom, excitement, consterna- 
tion pervaded all the border settlements ! 

‘*Col. Angus McDonald and several other per- 
sons,’’ says Kercheval, ‘‘were engaged at this 
time together in surveying the military county 
lands lying on the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, 
allowed by the King’s proclamation to the officers 
and soldiers of the army for their services in a 
preceding war with the Indians, but were driven 
off. Col. McDonald forthwith waited on Gover- 
nor Dunmore in person and gave him an account 
of this and other outrages, all indicating a hostile 
disposition of the Indians towards the whites, and 
a determination to make war upon them.”’ 

Under these circumstances no other course 
could well be taken than to assume the offensive, 
and that, too, with the least possible delay. 
Accordingly Col. Angus McDonald was com- 
missioned to proceed promptly to organize the 
settlers on the Youghiogheny and Monongahela 
rivers for the defence of the frontiers. 

Lord Dunmore, knowing Michael Cresap to be a 
man of courage, energy and force of character, 
personally called upon him at his home in Mary- 
land and tendered him a captain’s commission 
with a view to the enlistment of a force in Hamp- 
shire county, Virginia, for immediate co-operation 
with the troops organizing west of the Alleghe- 
nies. This unsolicited favor was such an un- 
doubted manifestation of confidence on the part 





of the Governor that he did not feel at liberty 
to repel it, but at once accepted the commission 
and entered upon his duties promptly. Such was 
his popularity as a leader, says Mayer, that as soon 
as he raised his standard crowds flocked to it, and 
more than the required complement of men were re- 
cruited in a very short time, who at once marched to 
join the command of Col. McDonald, he being the 
ranking officer of the expedition. ‘The combined 
forces (400 strong), after a dreary march through 
the wilderness, rendezvoused at Wheeling some- 
time in June. From there it was resolved to 
invade the Indian country and destroy their towns 
at Wappatomika (now Dresden), on the Mus- 
kingum river, about equidistant from the present 
city of Zanesville and the town of Coshocton, 
both on said river. 

The following are the details of the expedition 
of Col. Angus McDonald, (the initial military 
movement, in the series of the ‘‘ Dunmore war,’’) 
to the Wappatomika towns on the Muskingum, 
in the summer of 1774 (one hundred years ago), 
as given by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge, author 
of ‘* Indian Wars, etc.,’’ and the highly esteemed 
Historian of Western Pennsylvania, and Western 
Virginia. He wrote fifty years ago (1824), and 
only fifty years after the recorded events had 
transpired, when there were still. witnesses living 
who had not only been cotemporaneous with the 
incidents related, but who had themselves been 
active participators therein, and could therefore, 
from their own personal knowledge and observa- 
tion, verify the author’s statements, circumstances 
tending to raise a strong presumption of the ac- 
curacy of the details presented. The aforesaid 
author says : 

‘* Under the command of Col. Angus McDonald, 
400 men were collected from the western part of 
Virginia, by the order of the Earl of Dunmore, 
the then Governor of Virginia. The place of 
rendezvous was Wheeling, sometime in the month 
of June, 1774. They went down the river in 
boats and canoes to the mouth of Captina, from 
thence by the shortest route to the Wappatomika 
towns. The pilots were Jonathan Zane, Thomas 
Nicholson and Tady Kelly. About six miles from 
the town they were met by 40 or 50 Indians, who 
gave a skirmish, by way of ambuscade, in which 
two of our men were killed and eight or nine 
wounded. One Indian was killed and several 
wounded. It was supposed that several more of 
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them were killed, but if so, they were carried off. 
When the army came to the town, it was found 
evacuated. The Indians had retreated to the 
opposite shore of the river, where they had formed 
an ambuscade, supposing the party would cross the 
river from the town. This was immediately dis- 
covered. The commanding officer then sent senti- 
nels up and down the river, to give notice, in case 
the Indians should attempt to cross above or be- 
low the town. A private in the company of Capt. 
Cresap, of the name of John Hargus, one of the 
sentinels below the town, displayed the skill of a 
back-woods sharpshooter. Seeing an Indian be- 
hind a blind across the river, raising up his head, 
at times, to look over the river, Hargus charged 
his rifle with a second ball, and taking deliberate 
aim, passed both balls through the neck of the In- 
dian. The Indians dragged off the body and 
buried it with the honors of war. It was found 
the next morning, and scalped by Hargus. 

‘Soon after the town was taken, the Indians 
from the opposite shore sued for peace. The com- 
mander offered them peace on condition of their 
sending over their chiefs as hostages. Five of 
them came over the river, and were put under 
guard as hostages. In the morning they were 
marched in front of the army over the river. 
When the party had reached the western bank of 
the Muskingum, the Indians represented that they 
could not make peace without the presence of the 
chiefs of the other towns. On which one of the 
chiefs was released to bring in the others. He did 
not return at the appointed time. Another chief 
was permitted to go on the same errand, who in 
like manner did not return. The party then re- 
moved up the river to the next town, which was 
about a mile above the first, and on the opposite 
shore. Here we had a slight skirmish with the 
Indians, in which one of them was killed, and one 
of our men wounded. It was then discovered, 
that during all the time spent in the negotiation, 
the Indians were employed in removing their wo- 
men and children, old people and effects, from the 
upper towns. The towns were burned and the 
corn cutup. The party then returned to the place 
from which they set out, bringing with them the 
three remaining chiefs, who were sent to Williams- 
burg. They were released at the peace, the suc- 
ceeding fall.’’ 

‘*The army were out of provisions before they 
left the towns, and had to subsist on weeds and one 








ear of corn each day, with a very scanty supply of 
game. The corn was obtained at one of the In- 
dian towns.’’ 

In Howe’s ‘‘ Ohio,’’ some further particulars of 
this expedition are given on the authority of Abra- 
ham Thomas, a member of Capt. Cresap’s com- 
pany. He was a youth of eighteen years, and had 
joined it against the wishes of his parents. More- 
over, his narrative was evidently given under the 
influence of prejudice and passion. He says that, 
the army having marched a day or two after 
leaving the Ohio river, a violent storm came up, 
greatly damaging their powder, and disheartening 
the men. The rapid consumption of their sup- 
plies was also named as a cause of discontent. 

He further states, that on reaching the Ohio 
river, on their return march, they found nothing 
to eat but corn in the ear, which they crushed on 
stones with their tomahawks, and then mixed into 
thick paste and baked. Mr. Thomas had a strong 
dislike to Col. McDonald, whom he somewhat 
contemptuously calls a ‘‘ British officer,’’ and can- 
not be regarded as yood authority in reference to 
his merits. 

Lord Dunmore sent out this Expedition to pro- 
tect the frontier settlers against Indian attacks, until 
he could meet them in Council, later in the year, 
when (there is good reason to believe) he hoped 
to enlist them in the interest of the mother country 
against the colonists in the impending struggle. 

A word as to the history of the commander of 
the Expedition to the Muskingum. Col. Angus 
McDonald was of Scotch parentage, if he was not 
himself a native of the Highlands of Stotland. 
He lived near Winchester, Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, upon or near to the possessions early ac- 
quired by the McDonalds, in ‘‘ the Valley,’’ and 
which was then, and is still known as ‘‘ Glengary,”’ 
named in honor of the ancestral clan to which the 
ancient McDonalds belonged in the Highlands of 
Scotland. In the army of General Forbes that 
marched against Fort Du Quesne, in the autumn 
of 1758, there was a company of Highlanders 
commanded by Capt. McDonald, lately detached 
from a portion of the advance, under Major 
Greene, who suffered greatly in that officer’s defeat 
on ‘‘Grant Hill,’’ on the 15th of September ot 
said year. The probabilities are that the said cap- 
tain, and the colonel commanding the Wappato- 
mika Expedition, were the same person, but I have 
not the means at hand to verify it. 
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Some of Col. McDonald’s descendants, in the 
fourth generation, are still living near the domains 
of the founder of the McDonald family in the She- 
nandoah Valley, the chief of whom bears his name 
and title—I mean Col. Angus McDonald, at pre- 
sent a prominent member of the Bar, whose resi- 





dence is in Berryville, now in Clarke county, but 
which was, with what now forms the whole county 
of Clarke, in Frederick county, when the original 
McDonald settled at ‘‘ Glengary,’’ and so remained 
over a hundred years, and until the organization 
of the county of Clarke, in 1836. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CHARLESTOWN TOWNSHIP,' CHESTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA.’ 


By Isaac ANDERSON.® 


Tue township of Charlestown lies on the north 
side of Chester county, beginning on the south | 
side of the Schuylkill by the mouth of a small | 
branch called Stony run, thence south-west by | 
Joseph Pike’s land, now called Pikeland township, | 
about seven and a-half miles to a corner chestnut | 
by a small brook, thence north-west seven roods | 
to a corner in the Welsh tract, thence east by | 
north eight miles and one rood on the Valley Hill 
along the Welsh line to the Valley creek, thence 
down the same along the line of Upper Merion 
township, in Montgomery county (this line sepa- 
rates Mount Sorrow, now called Mount Misery, on 
the west from Mount Joy on the east), about one 
mile to the Schuylkill, then up the several courses 
thereof to the place of beginning, containing, by 
computation, 12,950 acres. This survey was made 
by Richard Jones on the 7th of twelfth month 
1737-8. The patents for Pickering mine lots, so 
called, were made on the 28th of October, 1701, 
by William Penn. ‘They are fifteen in number, 
containing three hundred acres in each and allow- 
ance for roods, &c. It is said that one Charles 
Pickering was the purchaser of them from William 


1 This township included what is now comprised within 
the townships of Charlestown and Schuylkill, and the 
borough of Pheoenixville.—S, W. P. 

2 This interesting sketch, with the portrait and autograph, 
has been kindly furnished us for publication by Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, Esq. Independent of the interesting matter, 
the article claims attention on account of its having been 
written in 1802, by an active participant in the events nar- 
rated, and one who wrote and spoke with as much credit as 
he fought.—Eb. 





Penn. The township was called after his first 
name and the Pickering creek after his last. 
This creek is an excellent mill creek, affording 
many seats for mills. A number are not occu- 
pied. There are at this time three large mer- 
chant mills furnished with the machinery called 
elevators, and other apparatus for making su- 
perfine flour, and four for customers’ grists, 
beside eight or nine saw-mills and two full- 
ing-mills. Recently a grist-mill has been con- 
verted into a flax manufactory, where flax from 
the swingle is manufactured into linen of dif- 
ferent qualities. The yarn is spun by water ma- 
chinery, hackled and wove by hand. At present 
it occupies about fifteen hands, and is in a pro- 
mising way to be beneficial to the neighborhood, 
giving employment to a number of children from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, and the conductor 


$Tsaac Anderson, son of Capt. Patrick Anderson, who for 
sometime had command of the Pennsylvania Battalion of 
Musketry in the Revolutionary War, was born on the Pick- 


ering creek November 23d, 1760, He was six feet four 


inches in height, of commanding presence, and possessed 
| great muscular as well as intellectual strength. 


In addition 
to the military services described in this sketch, while the 
American army lay at Valley Forge he frequently carried 
despatches between headquarters and Congress, then in ses- 
sion at York. After the close of the war he was appointed 
a justice of the peace, and in 1802 was elected a member of 
the Assembly. He was also a member of Congress from 
1803 to 1807,a Presidential elector in the Monroe cam- 
paign, and at one time prominently suggested for the gov- 
ernorship. He died October 27th, 1838. This sketch 
bears internal evidence of having been written about the 
year 1802.—S. W. P. 
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giving from seven to eight cents per pound for 
swingled flax, according to its quality. The tow 
is carded into rolls and spun in a similar manner 
to wool. It is intended in one year to increase 
the works in a two-fold proportion. 

This township was originally chiefly settled by 
the Welsh. It appears to be calculated by nature 
for them, a considerable part of it being remarka- 
bly stony and hilly wherein they settled, resem- 
bling the country they emigrated from. About 
one-half the township is a 
beautiful fertile valley lying 
along the Schuylkill, divi- 
ded by Pickering creek. It 
is remarkable that not more 
than two families, descend- 
ants of the first settlers, now 
own any part of their fa- 
thers’ possessions in the 
township. The north-east 
part was at first settled by 
English, Scotch and Ger- 
mans. ‘The present holders 
have greatly improved the 
place by building comforta- 
ble and some elegant houses 
of stone, and almost every 
plantation of one hundred 
acres, and in many cases 
even lots of five acres have 
large overshot barns. 

That part of the Val- 
ley creek that borders 
on Charlestown, after 
breaking through Mt. 

Joy and Mt. Misery, 
furnishes a most excel- 
lent site for water- 
works. It was before 
the Revolutionary War 
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than the former one was erected by Messrs. Potts & 
Dewees within the distance of a mile up the 
creek, between the aforesaid mountains, where 
nature had formed a small, flat piece of ground 
of one or two acres, the mountains rising with 
steep ascent to the height of two hundred feet or 
more. It is conjectured by some that formerly 
these mountains were united, damming the water 
of the Valley creek back, forming a lake up the 
great valley a considerable distance, causing the 
water to flow over what is 
now good arable land, and 
nearly at right angles from 
the present course or head 
of the creek. And indeed 
the appearance of the neigh- 
borhood, together with the 
stones that lie along what is 
the supposed original chan- 
nel, furnishes some support 
for the conjecture. 

Near where this creek emp- 
ties into the Schuylkill, 
stands a remarkably large 
sycamore or  buttonwoad 
tree now much on the de- 
cline. I heard it said that 
perhaps fifty years ago, 
before this township was 
settled the hunters from be- 

low who came up to 
chase the deer made 
the hollow in the butt 
of this tree a place of 
retreat from the incle- 
mency of the weather 
or darkness of the 
night. A few days ago, 
in company with a 
gentleman of respecta- 


occupied by a large forge, and drove on night bility, Mr. George Lowns, who now occupies the 
and day by a double set of hands, giving employ- merchant mill at the mouth of the creek, we 
ment to a proportionable number of wood-cut- | measured the tree and found it to have been thirty 


ters, colliers and teams of horses to bring in their | feet in circumference. 


charcoal and take off the iron bars. 
not used. 


Stone coal was | must be about ten feet. 
Wood-leave was sold for eight or ten | from the ground it branches into three stems. 


Of course in diameter it 
At ten or twelve feet 


pence a load, the farmers at that time clearing | The north side of the tree is much decayed. 


new land. 
ness pursued that six or eight years previous to the 


With such ec/at was: the iron busi- | The navigation dam on the Schuylkill backs the 


water into the tree so as to prevent it from being a 


Revolution a new forge on a smaller plan or scale | retreat for the lovers of the chase in the future; 
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however, no wild deer have been in the neighbor- 


hood for sixty years. About two miles west, near 
Pickering, there stood about a half a century ago 
a sound, well-grown white-oak tree that was sold 
to repair the old forge, which measured five feet two 
inches across the stump. 


growth of timber, the white-oak, the poplar, the 
chestnut, the smooth and shell-bark hickory, &c. 
Fifty or more years ago, three or four Germans 
made considerable effort digging for silver-mines 
in the Valley Hill, about a mile west of the Valley 
Works. ‘They pursued the search for two years. 
In one place they dug so deep, as it was said, that 
a person inthe daytime, when in the bottom of 
the shaft and looking up, could see the stars. In 
another place near the former they dug a drift in 
the hill many feet. For sometime report was cir- 
culated that they had found silver, but upon exami- 
nation by a gentleman in the neighborhood, Pat- 
rick Anderson, he discovered at their furnace 
some lumps of pewter, which he conjectured was a 
trick of the miners by melting some old pewter 
spoons or the like. However, when they had their 


time and money spent, and the farmer with whom 
they lived reduced to poverty, they abandoned 


their search and went off. We have heard no more 
of asilver-mine in that place. 

Anterior to this search, about a mile farther 
west, on one of the Pickering lots, in a spur that 
ran north from the Valley Hill, there was also 
some digging for silver which proved equally falla- 
cious, since which the idea of silver-mines is aban- 
doned.’ There are several places in the township 
where the surveyor’s needle will not traverse, in 
consequence of iron-mines attracting the needle, 
but the appearances do not indicate a great quan- 
tity, and but little search has been made. 

The aborigines of this country have left but few 
traces of their former settlements here. ‘There 
is a field formerly owned by Patrick Anderson, 
Esq., now by Mr. Peter Supple. It has a south- 
east aspect, a gradual declivity at the bottom or 
south side of the field; a good spring of water 
rises and runs purling over the undulated surface 
of a smooth rock, affording an inviting situation 
for a town, which is indicated by large quantities 


’ According to an apparently well-authenticated tradition, 
these excavations were made by Charles Pickering and a 
man named Tinker, from whom the hill is called Tinker 
Hill.—S. W. P. 


This township indeed has | 
been, and now is remarkable for a large and good | 





of spars of white flint, arrow-points made of 
yellow and white flint, stone axes, pestles, mor- 
tars, or the like implements of the natives that 
have been recently picked up about the spot—all 
indicate that there must have been an Indian 
cown in the place. In the neighborhood of this 
place there was a heap of stones which, from their 


appearance, must have been carried out of Picker- 


ing creek ten or a dozen rods, and supposed to 
have formed an Indian grave, but no search was 
made and the stones have been removed recently, 
and it is therefore now too late to seek for further 
evidence. 

A year or two previous to the Revolution, fifteen 
or more Indians, young and old, male and female, 
came and encamped on some low ground on the 
Schuylkill belonging to Benjamin Coates. Two 
families built two wigwams and lived a number of 
weeks in them. They were made by sticking six 
forked sticks in the ground in three rows, two in 
each row, the middle row highest, and eight or 
nine feet apart, the shorter forks four or five feet 
apart on each side, then extending straight sticks 
from one of the highest to the other highest, like- 
wise a straight stick on the lower forks on each 
side of the highest, which being ccvered with 
bark just taken off, the trees served as a roof. 
They also put bark up the sides of their wigwams, 
enclosing them round. The squaws occupied 
their time in making baskets of various sizes, 
forms and different colors, as black, red and 
white, &c. They also cleaned the fish that the 
men brought home, and were to all appearance 
industrious, being constantly employed. The 
men, like lazy dogs, would be fishing, hunting 
with their bows and arrows, shooting pennies or 
lolling about. Their manner of shooting pennies 
was by getting the white man to stick the penny in 
the end of astick about two feet high. The men 
would stand about twenty yards off, the boys fifteen. 
He that would shoot the penny out first would pick 
it up. They took a shot about, but if any one shot 
before it came his turn the one whose turn it was 
would pick up the penny without ceremony. 

The people of the neighborhood met by ap- 
pointment to drive the bush-net in Schuylkill. 
One of the Indian men, John Yocom by name, 
was invited to take part with us. We commenced 
making the bush-net, but suitable bushes being 
scarce, the Indian offered his services to climb a 
tall, smooth bark tree about thirty feet without 
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limb. His dexterity in the performance was re- 
markable. He approached the tree with his toma- 
hawk and cut a notch about three feet from the 
ground two or three inches deep, into which he 
put the toes of one foot. Then raising himself 
up, changing his tomahawk into his other 
hand, he cut a second notch similar to the first, 
then placing his toes therein raised himself up, 
and so on alternately changing his tomahawk and 
cutting till he reached the limb. A few weeks 
ago the tree was standing, and the marks of the 
notches still visible. It is on Mr. Henry Highly’s 
meadow, north of his dwelling-house. One day, 
in company with a number of the neighbors, I 
visited the Indians to observe their manners. 
They were lolling about the woods. My atten- 
tion was drawn to a young squaw basking in the 
sun by the side of an old log. As she lay she 
was employed pulling out of the ground some- 
thing that resembled the grains of white wheat, 
about a dozen in a bunch, of several sizes. After 
shaking off the dirt she atethem. This drew my 
attention more particularly, and stepping to the 
place I examined the top. It was of a palish 


green, seven or eight inches high, branching at 
the ground into three or more stems, each stem 
having three leaves on the top, resembling our 


common white clover. Out of the midst of the 
stems one straight shoot came a little higher and 
stronger than the rest. It had a number of white 
blossoms tinted with red, with small yellow petals 
surrounding a green knob in the centre, and 
spreading on lateral branches. Since then I have 
frequently pulled and eaten similar Indian wheat 
or potatoes. They are soft, and taste not disa- 
greeable. Thus it is that the sons and daughters 
of the wilderness subsist on the scanty produce of 
nature, while those of more civilized education 
and habits would perish for want of sustenance. 
Their arrows are made with judgment and some 
art. At the end next the bowstring feathers are 
glued on (they must have been stripped off a quail) 
about four inches long, and glued to the side of 
the arrow near the end in acurve or screw manner, 
and exactly corresponding on each side the arrow, 
which must give the arrow a twirl in its passage 
similar to a bullet-shot from a rifle, thereby coun 
teracting any effect that any crook or indent would 
have in the direction of the arrow. They shot 
robins, woodpeckers, &c., with extraordinary dex- 
terity, sticking their heads in their belts in a row 





round their bodies. Numbers of land-turtle shells 
were observed about the wigwams. ‘They were 
no ways backward to get bacon, beef, &c., in the 
neighbors’ houses when invited, but were by no 
means impudent. There was no pilfering ‘talked 
of while they remained with us. Their dress was 
becoming partly savage, moccasins and leggings, 
tight to their legs, fastened up to their waists, a 
strip extending along down the leg, no sort of 
small clothes but their shirts extended nearly to 
their knees, their heads bare generally, or tied up 
with a handkerchief. ‘The squaws wore petticoats. 
They had but little conversation among themselves 
or with those who visited them. The squaws 
were more backward than the men, and behaved 
with exemplary modesty. 

Previous to the passage of the laws to render 
the Schuylkill navigable by canals and dams, the 
inhabitants all along the river were annually 
blessed with a variety of fish, 7. ¢., shad from about 
the 25th of March to the 8th of June, which were 
much fatter and larger than those bought in the 
Philadelphia market. The blue catfish came about 
the time the shad ceased, and were good eating. 
By driving the bush-net, setting the hoop-nets and 
hook and line, they were caught and _ highly 
esteemed. Soon after their return to Delaware 
the rock-fish and perch came up to our country, 
affording many delicious meals and great satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants for miles off the river on 
each side. It is greatly to be regretted that we 
are now deprived of these delicacies, and of the 
innocent and pleasing amusement of catching 
these excellent varieties of fishes, which in many 
cases turned out to be of considerable advantage 
to those concerned, especially of the poorer classes. 

But since the navigation dams have been erected, 
none of this description of fish can come up, and 
it is by power of law that we have damned out the 
blessings of heaven, choice as they were, giving a 
certainty for an uncertainty, as it is very doubtful 
at this time whether the canal will eve: be of utility 
to the stockholder, but most certainly injurious to 
many of the landholders, and a miserable mode 
prescribed by law for remuneration to the sufferers, 
to say nothing of the great dissatisfaction it has 
produced.’ An itch for internal improvement (so 


1 The canal met with bitter opposition from many of the 
inhabitants. The fishing interest, in which considerable 
money had been invested, was ruined, and many of the dwel- 
lings, which for the sake ef convenience had been built near 
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called) has prevailed, and like a mania or: plague 
appears to be spreading, though many doubt its 
propriety as a new fashion. It may for awhile pre- 
vail until its own.evil proves the cure. Would it 
not be best in the calamitous times to give the 
people a breathing spell by ceasing from the causes 
of public expenditure and lower the taxes? 
During the Revolutionary War, General Howe 
with his army paid Charles township a visit. 
the battle of Brandywine General Washington re- 
treated towards Philadelphia, but in a few days 
returned with his army to meet the British. Wash- 
ington marched on the Lancaster road passing the 
sign of the Admiral Warren during a dark and 
cloudy night, and formed his army across the 
Great Valley, about a mile west of the Warren 
tavern, offering battle to the British. The writer 
of this headed a small volunteer company of militia 
from Charlestown, and lay in the tavern of the 
Warren during Washington’s march. Through the 
dark in the morning the company of Charlestown 
militia took their station on the left of the army 
in the South Valley Hill. A few muskets were 
fired in advance of us, and presently a friendly 
Indian came in. It was not late in the morning 
when it began to rain, and soon poured down a 
most copious shower. It was said that the ammu- 
nition had been much damaged in consequence. 
The army filed off on the road leading to the iron 
works in the north-west of Chester county, through 
the township, up the Glandy hill. The British 
then moved down the valley into Montgomery 
county, then turned their course westward cross- 
ing Mount Joy at Valley Forge, an’? encamped in 
Charles township. General Howe had his head- 
quarters in the house now belonging to the heirs 
of Samuel Rossiter, deceased, where he lay two or 
three nights, the men plundering through the 
neighborhood. The active Whigs generally moved 
off with a wagon-load of goods. All that was left 
behind was taken by the enemy. Cows, sheep, 
hogs and poultry were killed and eaten or driven 
off. There was at that time a magazine of cannon- 
balls at Valley Forge, and a large number of bar- 
rels of flour. The enemy took what suited them, 
invited the neighbors to what they could take, 
then set fire to all the buildings belonging to the 
Valley Forge which with their contents were re- 
duced to ashes. While Gen. Howe lay here a 


the water’s edge, were rendered liable to overflow in times 
of flood, Some of them had to be abandoned.—S. W. P. 


After | 


| party was sent into Pikeland township and burned 
| 4 pretty extensive powder works belonging to 
| Congress. (This was the mode we expressed pub- 
| lic property, by saying it belonged to Congress.) 
| They destroyed very little property, as it had been 
| sent off some time before to Lancaster, guarded by 
the militia of this township (Charles township). 
| On the road up we had the very great satisfaction 
| of seeing Hessians marching to Little York. They 
were made prisoners at Trenton. ‘There was no 
fighting while the British lay here, but it is said 
that a rifleman shot a Hessian across the Schuyl- 
kill at the Long Ford. They marched off after 
night, principally crossing at the Fatland Ford in 
Montgomery county. After that no British army 
or soldiers made their or his appearance here.' 
The inhabitants of Charlestown have been some- 
what singular for changing their place of residence, 
as it appears that not more than three or four of 
the posterity of the first settlers possess any part 
of their forefathers’ real property, it being bought 
by persons from a distance who have moved in. 
The posterity of John Davis, known by the appel- 
lation of Glandy for distinction sake, now possess 
the patrimony of their great-grandfather to the 
fourth generation. ‘The family of Moses Coates, 
but by purchase and in the female line, own and 
possess a part of the real estate of their great-grand- 
father, and also the posterity of James Anderson, 
who emigrated from Scotland, settled in this town- 


1 Washington says in one of his letters that the people of 
this neighborhood were to a man disaffected to the cause of 
the colonies. Similar statements may be found in the cor- 
respondence of others of the generals, and historians without 
much investigation have reiterated them as absolute truths. 
Written at a tifre when their authors were in all probability 
provoked by Howe’s successful passage of the Schuylkill and 
capture of Philadelphia, they do much injustice to the people 
to whom they refer. It is true that many of the residents 
were Friends and Mennonites, who were conscientiously op- 
posed to warfare, but still this community was by no means 
wanting in men ready to take up arms for the cause of Inde 
pendence. Patrick Anderson led a company in 1776 and 
1777, Which remained in service during the war; William 
Bod.ey commanded a company of militia during the greater 
part of the war; Alexander McCaragher, another in New 
Jersey in 1776; and from this sketch it appears that Isaac 
Anderson had a body of-men with the army in 1777, all of 
whom were recruited in this vicinity. The impressions of 
the officers were doubtless often derived from the difficulties 
in getting supplies, which we can readily understand—a 
people plundered by both armies, and under the necessity of 
taking care of their families, were not always willing or in a 
condition to furnish.—S. W. P. 
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ship about the year 1700, when his nearest neigh- 
bors lived about three miles off. The Indians 
were fellow-inhabitants and on very friendly terms. 
An Indian woman has been known to suckle and 
nurse a white infant while its mother went to visit 
her relatives three miles off—such was the friend- 
ship and confidence of the first settlers and the 
aborigines. The descendants of James Anderson, 
by the eldest son in each generation, continue to 
own and live on most of the land he owned. 

The inhabitants of this township have given 
their proportion of men active for the general 
good. William Moore, Esq., was in early times 
a justice of the peace, and for many years sat in 
the judge’s seat at Old Chester, now Delaware 
county, under Penn’s government. His place is 
now well known by the distinguished appellation 
of Moore Hall, though long since out of the fam- 
ily, having been cut up and owned by nine or ten 
different persons. ‘The posterity of James Ander- 
son still remain with us, though many have emi- 
grated westward. His oldest son, Patrick Ander- | 





son, was a captain in the Pennsylvania line in the | 
° | 
Revolutionary War, and one of the foremost at | 


the commencement, being a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety for Chester county, that being 
the appellation given to that portion of the people 
who first organized themselves in defence of Lib- 
erty, and gave efficient resistance to the British 
ministry in their attempts to oppress the United 
States, then Colonies. He was elected after Inde- 
pendence a constitutional term member of the 
State Legislature, that was four years in seven. 
Hezekiah Davis was an officer in the Revolutionary 
War, and made prisoner at the battle of Long 
Island—since a member of the State Legislature. 
He was born in this township. Mordecai Davis 
(Glandy), Ezekiel Howell, William Schofield, all 
born in Charles township, and Samuel Williams, 
son-in-law to Patrick Anderson, were all subalterns 
in the Revolutionary army. Nathan Pennypacker 
was some years a member of the State Legislature. 
He is of the family of Pennypacker, rich, respecta- 
ble and numerous. Roger Davis, M.D., born in 
the township, was a member of the State and 
United States Legislatures. His brother, Lewellyn 
Davis, was also a subaltern officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
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TueE following brief note from Gen. Zebulon M. 

Pike explains itself. 
Jan’ y 3, 1812. 

Sir : Gen. Mooers has been appointed to superin- 
tend all the Indian affairs of this quarter; there- 
fore any applications in their behalf should come 
through him; but I have no objections to the old 
Indians drawing two rations of Meat and Bread | 
per diem, to be drawn on, one ration monthly, for 
which he can take a due bill and draw small quan- 
tities. 

Excuse this scrawl. 

Yours Respectively, 


P. Scittey, Eso. 
Gen. Pike was a native of New Jersey, born in 
1779, and was killed during the attack on York, 





now Toronto, in 1813. 


At the date of the foregoing note from Gen. 
Pike, the War of 1812-14 had not broken out, 
though there had long been unmistakable tokens 
of its imminence, and the formal Declaration of 
War was not long delayed. ‘The large majority 
of the Indians had been led to assume a hostile 
attitude, by representations on the part of the 
emissaries and agents of the British Government 
that the American Government and people were 
intent on their complete annihilation. Tecumtha 
and his brother ‘‘ the Prophet’’ were inveterate 
foes, and had succeeded in securing a remarkable 
unanimity among their people. The question of 
how to manage matters relating to the Indian 
tribes, had long harassed the President and Con- 
gress, and at last Gen. Benjamin Mooers had been 
appointed to take special charge of the concerns 
ot the Indians in the district now embraced by 
the Middle and Eastern States, and especially 
along the Canadian Frontier. 
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THE OLD EPHRATA PRESS. 


THE Ephrata press was the second printing- 


press brought into Pennsylvania, and was used in 
Ephrata, Lancaster county, for more than a century. 

It is constructed almost entirely of wood. The 
only portions in which iron is employed are those 
most liable to wear out, such as the platen hooks, 
the bar and the ribs over which the bed and coffin 
slide backwards and forwards in the process of 
printing. ‘The stone used as the bed is enclosed 
in an aperture formed, like the other parts, of 
wood, and this enclosure was formerly known as 
the coffin. An examination of the structure shows 
it to be nearly identical with the ancient style of 
press described by Moxon in 1683, and such as 
were used by Bradford, Franklin and the other 
early printers of Philadelphia during the eighteenth 
century. Accompanying the press are two of the 
eld-fashioned inking-balls, which were in universal 
use in the early days of printing. 

The history of this press is closely identified 
with that of the ‘‘ Dunkers,’’ or German Baptists. 
This sect originated about the year 1694, and 
being persecuted in their own country, large num- 
bers of them came to America and settled in 
various parts of Pennsylvania. One. settlement 
was established on the Cocalico creek, in Lancas- 
ter county, and was called Ephrata. This branch 
was led by one Conrad Beisel, a man of thorough 
classical learning and a close Biblical student, 





who preached the doctrine that God had appointed 
the seventh day of the week as a Sabbath, and had 
never repealed this direction. This dogma was 
implicitly received by his followers, and they thus 
came to be designated Seventh Day Baptists. 
They separated themselves from those around 
them, established a convent, which they placed 
under the rules and discipline of the Capuchin 
monks, and took steps to promulgate their peculiar 
dogmas. To this end Beisel imported types, man- 
ufactured paper and purchased a press, which was 
at once set to work. This was about the year 1745. 
On it was printed the German Book of Martyrs; 
and during the war of the Revolution the Decla- 
ration of Independence was printed in five differ- 
ent languages. While the Continental Congress 
held its sessions at Lancaster, it was also used to 
print the Continental money. 

The Society who first owned it began, in the 
course of time, to show signs of decay, and it 
ceased to be used by them, passing into the hands 
of various individuals until it became the property 
of Mr. P. Martin Heitler, who used it for general 
job printing until his death in 1872. By a pro- 
vision in the will of the latter, it passed into the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is now one of the most prominent 
objects that greet the visitor at the rooms of the 
Society. 
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Wit Notes By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


[ Continued. ] 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 12, 1782." 


‘THE Hon. the Congress have been pleased to 
promote Brigadier-General Knox of Artillery, to 
the rank of major-general in the army, to take 
rank from the 15th of November last.? Captain 
Lillie of the 3d regiment of artillery is appointed 
aid-de-camp to Major-General Knox. Captain 


1 At this time Washington’s Orderly Books contain very 
little of general historical interest. The British Parliament, 
in the spring of 1782, had decreed that the war should cease, 
and with the exception of the holding of a competent army, 
keeping up its discipline and exercising the greatest vigilance 
in watching the movements of the enemy, who were yet on 
our soil, military movements in the North had entirely ceased. 
Only in South Carolina were there any hostile movements 
during the Summer of 1782, and these were impelled by 
necessity. They were made by foraging parties sent out from 
Charleston by General Leslie to procure food for his suffering 
army in the city. One of these, attempting to ascend the 
Combahee river, was opposed by a party under General 
Gist. In a skirmish that ensued, the accomplished Colonel 
John Laurens was killed. This was the last battle of the 
old war for independence. 

2 General Henry Knox was one of the most useful officers 
of the Continental army. He was a native of Boston, where 
he was born in July, 1750, of Scotch-Irish parentage. He 
was educated at a common school, and became a thriving 
bookseller in his native city, where he married the daughter 
of Mr. Flucker, the secretary of Governor Gaze. He was a 
member of an artillery company when the war for indepen- 
dence broke out, and was an officer of the City Grenadier 
Corps. Asa volunteer aid of General Ward at the time of 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, he was very active, and attracted 
the favorable notice of Washington at Cambridge. In the 
autumn of 1775, he was placed in command of the artillery 
of the Continental army besieging Boston, and held that im- 
portant position during the war, in which he performed 
eminent service. 

General Knox suggested the formation of the Cincinnati 
Society; and he led the remnant of the American army into the 
city of New York when the British evacuated in 1783. From 
1785 tiil 1795 he was secretary of war and performed the 
duties of secretary of the navy. In 1796 he retired to his 
large estate at Thomaston in Maine, and held important civil 
offices in that district. He died there in October 1806 from 
the effects of swallowing a chicken-bone. 

’ Captain Shaw was the secretary of the Convention of 
officers, held at the house of Mr. Verplanck, near Fishkill 
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Shaw,’ his former aid-de-camp, is continued as such, 
and they are to be obeyed accordingly. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 18, 1782. 


The review of this army by brigades being now 
completed, the Commander-in-chief is happy in 
having this opportunity to present his thanks to 
Major-General the Baron Steuben for the inde- 
fatigable assiduity and singular attention exhibited 
in the late inspections and reviews, and for his 
eminent services in promoting the discipline of the 
army on all occasions,‘ and at the same time to 
express his approbation of the present laudable 
disposition and pride of corps which seem to be 
diffused throughout the army. From this spirit of 
emulation and a consideration of the amazing con- 
trast between the past and present appearance of 
the troops, the General anticipates the happiest 
consequences: but being persuaded that appear- 
ance alone is not sufficient to establish the reputa- 
tion and insure the success of our arms, and that 
frequent and repeated exercise is absolutely neces- 
sary to constitute the perfection of discipline, he 
requests in the most pointed terms that the com- 
manding officers of divisions and brigades will 
punctually exercise the troops alternately every 
other day, in brigade and by detail. 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 

19, 1782. 

The Commander-in-chief has, at the united 
solicitation of the officers of this army, presented 
the following congratulatory address to His Ex- 
cellency the Minister of France : 

To His Excellency the Minister of France. 

The Address of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Generals, and other Officers of the American 
Army, on the banks of the Hudson. 


Landing on the Hudson (then the head-quarters of Baron de 
Steuben), to form the Society of ghe Cincinnati. 

*Steuben had been inspector-general of the Continental 
Army, with the rank of major-general, since the spring of 
1778. The discipline which he introduced, was of incalcu- 
lable value to the army. 
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Sir: Amid the general expressions of joy on the 
auspicious birth of a Dauphin,’ permit us, the Offi- 
cers of the American Army, to offer more than a 
silent approbation of those sentiments and con- 
gratulations, which have been presented by Con- 
gress (the Representative Body and Sovereign 
Power of the United States) through you, to our 
great and illustrious ally,? on this happy event. 
There are circumstances, Sir, which render that, 
which in a great degree is pleasing to all, peculi- 
arly so to some. ‘The harmony and friendship 
which subsisted between the troops of your august 
sovereign, and us, during the last campaign (when 
the only contention lay in endeavors to exceed 
each other in acts of emulation and _ brotherly 
kindness) give us this pre-eminence. The blood 
freely offered on both sides, spilt in the same 
trench,*® and often mixed in a common stream for 
the support of those rights, which are interesting 
to the feelings of humanity and the privileges of 
freemen, is such a cement to the friendship of the 
two nations, as nothing but a departure from the 
principles of the Union, which Heaven avert! can 
ever dissolve. Not to participate, then, in the 
general satisfaction occasioned by an event which 
adds to the felicity of a monarch, who may be 
viewed in the same moment, as the father of his 
own nation, and the protector of the liberties of 
others, and which contributes so much to the hap- 
piness of a people to whom we are allied, in inter- 
ests and affection, would be an argument of great 
insensibility on our part. 

That Divine Providence may shed its choicest 
blessings upon the King of France and his Royal 
Consort, and favor them with a long, happy and 
glorious reign—that the Dauphin may live to in- 
herit the virtues and the Crown of his illustrious 
progenitors,—that he may reign over the hearts of 
a happy and generous people, and be among the 
happiest in his kingdom, is our sincere and fer- 
vent wish. In behalf of the Army, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


1For an account of the celebration of the birth of the 
Dauphin, by the Americans, at West Point, in May previous, 
see page 546, Vol. III. of the REcorp. 

2 For some time before the capture of Burgoyne and his 
army, the French government had secretly aided the Ameri- 
cans. When the victory at Saratoga assured the world that 
the Americans could help themselves, the French monarch 
openly became their ally. In February, 1778, a treaty of 
friendship and alliance was made between the United States 
and France, and the latter acknowledged the independence 
of the former, as a sovereign nation. The King sent a 
representative to the Continental Congress, and a powerful 
fleet, under the Count D’Estaing, in the spring of 1778. 

In allusion to the struggles at the siege and capture of 
Yorktown, where there were desperate encounters in the 
-renches, 





To which his Excellency the Chevalier De 
Luzerne‘ was pleased to return an answer, of 
which the following is a translation : 

Gentlemen: 1 shall transmit to His Majesty the 
address you have been pleased to send me on the 
birth of an heir to his crown. It will afford him 
infinite satisfaction to find with what joy this event 
has inspired you, and he will see with pleasure that 
the same army, which has given so many proofs of 
courage and patriotism, and“which has in the most 
perfect harmony and concert with his own troops 
fought the common enemy, now hastens to show 
that nothing which affects the French nation can 
be indifferent to them. 

The young Prince whose birth is the object of 
your congratulations, will from his infancy hear 
recounted the glorious actions by which you have 
effected the independence and happiness of a vast 
continent, and when they would cite to him exam- 
ples of disinterestedness, constancy, courage and 
every other military virtue, they will repeat to him 
the names of your illustrious chiefs. He is born 
at a moment when victory has crowned both our 
nations. This circumstance is a happy presage of 
his future glory, and promises that he will one day 
be the support of your independence as well as of 
the alliance which unites France with the thirteen 
United States.*® 

The veneration that your actions and your virtues 
have inspired me with, gentlemen, augments the 
pleasure that I have in conveying your sentiments 
to the King, my master. 

I beg you to be persuaded that no one is, with 
more sincere respect, gentlemen, 

Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Le Cuev. De La LUZERNE. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, WEDNESDAY, JULY 
3D, 1782. 
The Honorable Congress have been pleased to 
pass the following Resolves, April 23d, 1782. 
Resolved, That all sick and wounded soldiers of 
the United States who shall in future be reported 


* The first French Minister sent to the United States was 
Mr. Gerard, who had actively participated in the negotia- 
tions for the alliance. He came in the Languedoc, D’Estaing’s 
flag-ship, and arrived at Philadelphia in July. The Chevalier 
De Luzerne succeeded Gerard as Minister, and arrived in 


Philadelphia in September, 1779. He was an accomplished 
and agreeable gentleman, and was very popular with the 
Americans. He was present at the evacuation of the city of 
New York by the British late in November, 1783. Immedi- 
ately after that event Governor Clinton gave him an elegant 
entertainment at Fraunce’s Tavern, with General Washing- 
ton and the principal military and civil officers then in the 
city. 

5 The Dauphin never reached the throne. 
involved in impenetrable mystery. 


His sad fate is 
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by the Inspector-General or the Inspector of a 
separate department and approved by the Com- 
mander-in-chief or commanding officer of a sepa- 
rate department as unfit for further duty, either in 
the field or in garrison, and who apply for a dis- 
charge in preference to being placed or continued 
in the Corps of Invalids, shall be discharged and 
entitled to receive as a pension five doilars per 
month in lieu of all pay and emoluments." 

Resolved, That it be and hereby is recommended 
to the several States to discharge such pensions 
annually and draw on the Superintendent of Fi- 
nance for the payment of the money. 

In order to prevent unwarrantable and fruitless 
applications in consequence of the foregoing Re- 
solve, the Commander-in-chief informs the army 
that those men only who have been maimed or 
who have actually contracted infirmities in the 
service of the United States will be admitted to 
the benefit of the Pension which Congress have 
been pleased to grant to discharged invalids. 

To-morrow being the anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States of 
America, the Commander-in-chief is pleased to 
order that the remembrance of that auspicious 
The 


event shall be celebrated by a ‘‘Feu-de-joie.”’ 
Adjutant-General will communicate the necessary 


directions. The army is to be served with an 
extra gill of rum per man on the joyful occasion. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, AUG. 30, 
1782. 

While the annals of the army shall exist, it is 
the General’s intention it shall be known that he 
had great reason to be satisfied at this period of 
the war with the troops under his command. The 
inspection rolls for the last month, which are now 
before him, corroborate the favorable sentiments 
which he had already embraced of the officers and 
men who compose this army, and afford fresh oc- 
casion for bestowing well-merited applause. The 
Inspector reports that the proficiency in appear- 
ance and discipline continues to be surprisingly 
rapid, that the spirit of emulation bordering on 
enthusiasm which prevails so remarkably through- 
out the army, has almost removed all preference 
in distinction of corps, and supersedes, at this time, 
the necessity of discrimination. 


1 This, I believe, is the first record of official action in the 
matter of paying pensions to soldiers who had served in the 
armies of the United States. 





Dr. Cochran, director of the hospitals, or Dr. 
Craik, physician to the army, with two hospital 
surgeons, will constitute a Board to convene at 
such time and place as shall be agreed between 
them and the Inspector of the army, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting all the invalids and debilitated 
men now in the service. 


HEADQUARTERS, Newsurcu, Sunpay, AuG. 4, 
1782. 

The Commander-in-chief is so anxiously con- 
cerned for the preservation of the health of the 
troops (especially at this sultry season), and for 
the accommodation and recovery of the sick or 
wounded, that he cannot forbear to entreat and 
enjoin it upon officers of every denomination to 
pay a paternal and affectionate regard to the men 
in these interesting points. Cleanliness, prudence 
in bathing, regularity and economy in the mode 
of cooking and manner of living, are objects which 
require attention. Officers should every day visit 
the tents and kitchens, observe and regulate the 
cookery, see the soldiers at their meals, and take 
care that they mess and live properly together. 
When sickness cannot be prevented, it becomes 
our duty to alleviate distress and lull the breast of 
pain with all the little offices of humanity and 
kindness in our power. The convenience of hos- 
pital-tents which are intended for the accommo: 
dation of the sick in the field, and the supply of 
refreshments and small meats which will be fur- 
nished on the hospital contract, give a better op- 
portunity for exercising these benevolent acts of 
tenderness than ever we have had before. 

In justice to the medical department, the Gene- 
ral declares whenever he has lately inspected the 
hospitals, he has received from the patients them- 
selves the most satisfactory accounts of the humane 
treatment and comfortable accommodations they 
have invariably experienced. 

HEADQUARTERS, AUGUST 7, 1782. 

Honorary badges of distinction are to be con- 
firmed on the veteran non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the army who have served more 
than three years with bravery, fidelity and good 
conduct ; for this purpose a narrow piece of white 
cloth of an irregular form is to be fixed to the left 
arm on the uniform coat. Non-commissioned of- 
ficers and soldiers who have served with equal 
reputation more than six years are to be distin- 
guished with two pieces of cloth set on parailel to 
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each other in a similar form. Should any who 
are not entitled to these honors have the insolence 
to assume the badges of them, shall be severely 
punished. On the other hand, it is expected those 
gallant men who are thus designated, will on all 
occasions be treated with particular confidence 
and consideration. ‘The General, ever desirous to 
cherish a virtuous ambition in his soldiers, as well 
as to foster and encourage every species of military 
merit, directs that whenever any singular merito- 
rious action is performed, the author of it shall be 
permitted to wear on his facings, over the left 
breast, the figure of a heart in purple cloth or 
silk, edged with narrow lace or binding. 

Not only instances of unusual gallantry, but 
also of extraordinary fidelity and essential service 
in any way, shall meet with a due reward. Before 
this favor can be conferred on any man, the par- 
ticular fact or facts on which it is to be grounded, 
must be set forth to the Commander-in-chief, ac- 
companied with certificates from the commanding 
officers of the regiment and brigade to which the 
candidate for reward belonged, or other incontest- 
able proofs; and upon granting it, the name and 
regiment of the person with the action so certified 
are to be enrolled in the book of merit, which will 
be kept at the orderly office. Men who have 
merited this last distinction to be suffered to pass 
all guards and sentinels which officers are permit- 
ted to do. The road to glory in a patriot army 
and a free country is thus open to all. This order 
is also to have retrospect to the earliest stages of 
the war, and to be considered as a permanent one.' 


! This was the first public proclamation of the establish- 
ment of a badge or order of military merit. Some time be- 
fore this Washington had, from time to time, conferred such 
honor upon military men, and appointed a board of officers 
for making such awards. One of the earliest recorded of 
these awards was given to Sergeant Elijah Churchill, of Col. 
Benjamin Tallmadge’s 2d regiment of dragoons. In 1781 





HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, AUGUST 10, 1782. 

To prevent the accidental communication of fire 
to the powder magazines, which would endanger 
the lives of many persons, and cause total demolition 
of the fortifications, besides the inconvenience that 
must arise from the loss of the powder, the Com- 
mander-in-chief directs that the quartermaster or 
commissary of military stores may as soon as pos- 
sible have grates fixed to the air-holes of the mag- 
azines, and that lanthorns made of transparent 
horn or glass be immediately provided instead of 
those made of pierced tin, which are at present 
very imprudently used. Until the horn or glass 
lanthorns are provided, the greatest care is to be 
taken not to open the door of the lanthorns in the 
magazine, and at all times to have water in the 
bottom to extinguish sparks. It is moreover 
positively ordered that no person whatever be per- 
mitted to enter a powder magazine without first 
pulling off his shoes. The General having ob- 
served inconveniency and loss of ammunition to 
attend the practice of carrying cartridges loose or 
in bundles in the men’s pockets or in the bottom 
of their cartridge boxes, directs that the troops 


carry about them no more ammunition than the 
number of cartridges their boxes are pierced for 
(in general twenty-nine rounds), exeept when par- 
ties or corps are ordered on a particular service 
detached from their ammunition waggons. 


some Jories on Long Island erected a military work near 
Smithtown, which was assaulted by some dismounted Ameri- 
can dragoons on the morning of the 9th of October, and was 
captured. In that assault Sergeant Churchill behaved most 
gallantly, and the Board recommended the Commander-in- 
chief to confer upon him the Badge of Military Merit. The 
Board then consisted of Brigadier-General Greaton, presi- 
dent; Colonel Charles Steward, Lieutenant-Colonel Sprout, 
Major Nicholas Fish and Major Trescott. The manuscript 
record of the proceedings in this case are in the Peter Force 
collection of the Library of Congress. 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


By ExizaA FRANKLIN, DAUGHTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A CHOSEN few of late set out 

Upon a charming sleighing rout, 

All cloaked and tippeted with care, 

To shield them from the piercing air. 
The moon was up as bright as day, 

And showed belles in and out the sleigh. 
Thus well equipped with every good, 
We rode along in merry mood ; 

And with such speed our sleighs were drawn, 
We seemed on fancy’s pinions borne. 
Quickly we reached the Bell, and there 
Our friends with us did soon repair. 
Thus then begun our mirth and glee, 
We turned out old Formality ; 

And with him old Miss Prude did run, 
Nor entered once to spoil our fun. 

You now would wish to know, no doubt, 
Who formed this joyous sleighing rout ; 
And though I must indeed despair 

To give to each their proper share 

Of ease, of gaiety and spirit, 

And tell each one’s peculiar merit, 

Yet still will strive to let you know 

The name of every belle and beau : 
Margaret! thy name shall proudly stand 
The first among this social band, 

For wit, for pleasantry and song, 

Thou stand’st unrivalled midst the throng ; 
And Ann for beauty all must own, 

On that gay eve usurped the throne. 
Eliza! thou wert not outvied 

By any belle or beau beside, 

For gaiety, for social pleasure 

And playful satire without measure ; 
And Nancy, dear, high-favored maid, 
Such intellectual powers displayed ; 
With shrewd remarks and ready sallies, 
In turn she all completely rallies. 

And Hannah’s plaintive voice, I ween, 
Made many a youthful heart beat keen, 
And though to me the truth’s not known, 
I think one there she made her own. 
Dear Henrietta! sweetest fair! 

Thy angel form and graceful air, 

Joined to thy modest downcast smile, 
Our saddest moments did beguile. 





1 We are indebted to C. Harrod Vinton, Esq., for this | 
Poem, composed more than a century ago, by the fair daugh- | 
ter of Benjamin Franklin, and thus possessing interest be- 
yond its intrinsic merits. Miss Harriet Lloyd owns the 
original MS. and made this copy. 


Eliza, dear, vivacious maid, 

Delighted all with what she said, 

And to her such rich powers are given, 
She makes on earth a little heaven. 
And Hannah, sure, such mirth as thine, 
In every company must shine. 

They who were there will all agree, 
Much pleasure was received from thee. 
And Sarah’s unaffected ease, 

Must all beholders surely please; 

I cannot doubt her thrilling strain 
Gave many a palpitating pain. 

Eliza F. was always there, 

And did in each diversion share, 

And seemed to be amongst the many, 
As gay and frolicsome as any. 

The beaux, too, now may justly claim 
The many wreaths of gallant fame, 
Which on that great auspicious night, 
Encircled all their brows so bright. 
Both Jews and Christians claim a share, 
For Mordecai himself was there, 

And with his genuine wit and play 
Made all most anxious for his stay. 
Medara, though, so full of spirit, 

Did not his namesake’s power inherit, 
Yet, with full power to glad the heart, 
He joy and pleasure did impart. 

For ready wit and gallantry, 

Joseph unrivalled still must be. 

And oh! could Morpheus but tattle. 
What tales he in his ears would rattle! 
But should I tell all that was said, 

He’d think (by leap-year privileged) 
It’s really flattery—so I'll end 

And leave it for some other friend. 
But still, I think he knows the art 

To win a lady’s fickle heart. 

And now I think we all must own 
That Samuel first in beauty shone, 
Attentive, pleasant, gay and free, 

May with much truth be said of thee. 
Nixon comes next, with courteous grace 
And pleasure dancing in his face, 
Delighted all with joyous glee 

All those who did his actions see. 
And William, ever sure to please 
With true politeness, native ease, 

And manners ever formed to show 

A pleasant, polished, lively beau. 

For well-turned compliments and grace 
Nevins shall claim the brightest place ; 








He seems full well, I think, to know 
How far in flattery to go. 

Mifflin ! those thrilling notes of love 
Would surely stoic bosoms move ; 

We all admire thy soul refined, 

Thy polished and enlightened mind. 
And one there was whose middle age 
Was pictured on his visage sage; 

I neither know his name or race, 

And therefore can’t my poem grace 
With one who seemed so gay and free, 
And full of mirth and pleasantry. 

Oh! that I had the power to sing 

How Margaret cut the pigeon-wing, 
And then how Anna’s nimble feet 
Moved like a courser proud and fleet. 
Eliza, and her namesake, too, 

Went down the dance quite thro’ and thro’, 
And Nancy’s quickly moving feet 
Made all astonishment and mute. 

And how with mirth and pleasure gay, 
They danced and sang the hours away. 
They walked and laughed with merry chat, 
Now talked of this and then of that. 
Thus passed the eve, and not a sigh, 
Nor e’en a teardrop dimmed the eye, 





Nor Jover’s glance, nor maiden’s wile, 
Was seen to check the evening smile, 
But all was happy mirth and glee, 

A scene of sociability. 

But soon the enemy gave warning, 
And told us it was nearly morning. 
With much regret we left the spot 
Where all our cares had been forgot. 
We bade each other an adieu, 

And o’er the snow we swiftly flew, 

In safety reached our homes and friends, 
And here my story quickly ends ; 
And should it for a moment please, 
’Twill compensate and set at ease 

A youthful heart who well must know 
Her numerous faults and follies too. 


Notre.—The following are the full names of the young 
ladies and gentlemen mentioned in the poem: Margaret 
Roberts, Ann Shoemaker, Eliza Morris, Nancy Pleasants, 
Hannah Fisher, Henrietta Hoskins, Elizabeth Pleasants, 
Hannah Churchman, Sarah Pleasants, Eliza Franklin, Mor 
decai Lewis, George A. Medara, Joseph R. Parson, Samuel 
Canby, Nixon, William Coblins, Penn Nevins, Lloyd 
Mifflin, Thomas Firth. 





ONLY a withered violet ? 
Ah! there’s more than the world knows there ! 
In the eventide she gave it 
As I gazed on her face so fair, 
When her glad blue eyes were gleaming 
With a love that was all for me; 
While one little star looked down from afar, 
As we kissed ’neath the hawthorn tree ! 


Only a crumpled letter ? 
I’ve had it for twenty years, 

And each glowing word is hallowed 
By Memory’s sacred tears. 

And I’ve lived in the life she gave me, 
When first, in each burning line, 

She laid at my feet, with a grace so sweet, 
A love that was half divine. 





Only a golden ringlet ? 
To the world it is nothing more! 
But my soul it clasps in its glory, 
To the light of the days of yore: 
And I thrill to its silken softness 
In the depth of my lonely night, 
When I think of the grace of a fair young face, 
Where lingered its golden light ! 


Only a life-long vision ? 
Only a dream of peace ? 
Well, well, ’twill be something better 
When sorrow afid pain shall cease ; 
So Ill cherish these gifts she has left me, 
And I’ll render them up to her then : 
My dream shall be fled, and my grief shall be dead, 
When her blue eyes gaze on me again ! 
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PROF. LOUIS JOHN RUDOLPH AGASSIZ, LL.D. 


A SOMEWHAT full obituary notice of this great 
naturalist in THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD 
of January, 1873, renders a lengthened sketch of 


him unnecessary now. Indeed, our object in in- 
troducing his name again into our pages, is not so 
much to give a biography of him as to remark 
upon one fact which stands out in bold relief in 
his grandly successful life and in his valuable 
writings—the fact that a man may be a profound 
scholar in the Natural Sciences, and at the same 
time a devout, humble Christian. The closing 
sentence of our obituary (page 46, Vol. III.) states 
the fact tersely: ‘“‘ While some who, in his early 
life, had been associated with him, became after- 





ward pronounced atheists, his faith never wa- 
vered.’’ This was the more remarkable in an age 
when numerous scientists, whom ‘‘ much learning 
hath made mad,’’ emulate the fool who ‘‘ hath 
said in his heart, There is no God,’’ and others as- 
piring to rank with such or, itching for notoriety, 
have even more loudly enunciated the like folly— 
in an age when skepticism, if not absolute athe- 
ism, has been viewed as an evidence of wondrous 
acuteness and wisdom, and when the scholar of 
mediocre attainments scarcely dares to avow a po- 
sitive faith in the God of the Bible. But Agassiz 
was a scholar of the most profound and thorough 
sort, and could clearly affirm an unwavering faith 
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without fear of having the scope of his attainments | occurs a sentence that is full of encouragement 


called in question. His wonderful discrimination, 
his great breadth of mind, his broad grasp of de- 
tails as well as of leading truths, in short his un- 


questionable mental power, led him on the one | 


hand to indifference to the estimate of himself 


pelled him to behold nature’s God in his studies 
of nature. A mind well balanced and free from 
absurd idiosyncrasies, and free, too, of little self- 
assertions, could only see in the creature the handi- 
work of the great Creator. He simply accepted 
the God of the Bible as the Christian of every de- 


nown or notoriety by the invention of theories. 
Just before his death, Agassiz had entered into an 
arrangement to deliver a course of lectures in 


lieved, he would combat the well-known ‘ Dar- 
winian’’ theory of ‘‘ Development.”’ 








for conscientious mothers: ‘‘ His mother was a 
woman of uncommon mental vigor and large at- 
tainments, and was the chief superintendent of. his 
early education.’’ No doubt to her godly coun- 


| sels, during the most impressionable period of his 
that might be formed by the thoughtless, the | 
ignorant, or the evil, and on the other hand com- | 


life, in a large degree, the world is indebted for 
the grander traits in the character, and the deep- 
seated Christian principles, of this truly great man. 

It is worthy of passing note that the people of 
Motier, his native parish, have recently placed a 
marble slab upon the front of the house wherein 
he was born, with this inscription: ‘‘ Louis J. R. 


| Agassiz, the celebrated naturalist, was born in 
gree accepts Him, and saw no occasion to seek re- | 


this house, May 28th, 1807.’ But proud as the 


| people of that humble parish have a right to be, 


we of this land have even a stronger claim to 


| entertain pride in view of his having chosen this 
Washington, D. C., wherein, it was generally be- | 


country for his home during the best years of his 
life. We are gratified to learn that there is an 


| encouraging prospect of the early erection of an 
In our obituary of Agassiz, before referred to, | 


‘¢ Agassiz Memorial.”’ 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


By Epmunp YATEs, 
Author of ‘‘ Broken to Harness,’ “* Kissing the Rod,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. MIDDLEHAM’S MURDER. 

MIDDLEHAM’S. Nothing more nor less. Fat 
black letters on a worn brass plate, screwed on to 
a shabby old swinging door, its upper half of 
smeared bad glass in prison between two sets 
of bars, its lower of wood, once brown and var- 
nished, now paintless, notched and indented with 
the boot-heels of coming and going clerks, whose 
ears bristled with pens, whose mouths were tempo- 
rary recéptacles for pendent straps or tape, whose 
hands were laden with enormous _black-leather 
pouches, bills for acceptance or payment fluttering 
between their fingers, and who had only their 
knees and feet left, with which to plunge at Mid- 
dleham’s door. Clerks came and went all day, 
and customers too for the matter of that, for Mid- 
dleham’s was a bank. A bank in a narrow little 
lane, forming the connecting link between two 
great thoroughfares in the city, with a provision 
merchant’s next door to it; a very objectionable 
neighbor, whose huge vans, piled with egg-boxes 
and butter-tubs, sides of bacon and mountains of 
cheese, used to block up the little lane, and render 
it impossible for the coachmen of Middleham’s 
customers, the smart gentlemen from the West 
End, or the old ladies from Brixton, to get the 
neat broughams or the lumbering landaus up to 
Middleham’s door. Old ladies, whose feet were 
run over by eggbox-bearing barrows, old gentle- 
men, whose hats were crushed by butter-firkins on 
their downward flight, declared that they would 
stand this state of things no longer, and that they 
would ‘‘ withdraw their account’’ from Middle- 
ham’s. But they never carried out the threat. 
Few strangers ever commenced business with Mid- 
dlehams, but the old families who had shown their 
confidence in the founder of the house more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago, banked with it still ; 
all the scious of the old families, starting for them- 
selves, took to Middleham’s as naturally as to 
shaving, and spread its business far and wide. 
Hugh Middleham, who represented the firm in 
1860, could recollect that when he was taken into 
partnership with his father, some five-and-twenty 





years before, the bank had not half the number of 
accounts open, and yet there were few new names 
in the ledgers, no increase in the number of clerks 
behind the counter, and no decrease in the dingi- 
ness, the ink-spottedness and the shabbiness of the 
counter itself, and in fact, of the entire establish- 
ment. 

People said, and said truly, that half the success 
of the bank was due to Hugh Middleham himself. 
Though a shrewd and sensible man, making his 
ordinary investments with discretion, but not 
above an occasional speculative flight for a small 
amount, and with earned money, there were many 
commercial men in the city of London who were 
his equal in knowledge of finance ; it was his man- 
ner, so frank and apparently sincere with men, so 
polished and courtier-like with women, to which 
Hugh Middleham was indebted for his luck. 
When he was a young man it had won him a 
pretty graceful girl, with a pretty little fortune, for 
his wife, and now that he was a white-haired, 
fresh-colored old gentleman, invariably in a blue 
coat, buff waistcoat, and gray trousers, whom the 
pretty girl had long since left a widower, the same 
luck seemed to attend him. Although there was 
no lady to take the position of hostess, Mr. Mid- 
dleham’s garden-parties, at his lovely villa, at Lod- 
donford, on the Thames, were attended by those 
persons whom the fashionable world most delights 
to honor, and he had the opportunity—of which 
he but seldom took advantage—of intimacy at 
some of the best houses. He was, in his later 
years at least, a quiet domestic little man, happiest 
in pottering about his fine grounds, and giving di- 
rections to the gardeners (which would have re- 
sulted in the complete destruction of anything 
like beauty, and which the men received with hu- 
mility and never acted on), and in lying out in his 
punt on the river, in the shade of the overhanging 
trees, reading Horace. Occasionally, perhaps, 
once or twice a month, he would inhabit some 
rooms over the bank, which he had furnished when 
a bachelor, and which he still used when business 
matters detained him in town. 
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One morning when the provision-merchant, who 
lived at Highbury, and invariably came into the 
city occupying the same seat on the same omni- 
bus, descended at the corner of the lane, he found 
the narrow space usually taken up by his own vans 
occupied by a pushing surging mass of humanity, 
acrowd which ebbed and flowed, elbowed and 
fought, and was hoarse and mad with excitement. 
The provision-merchant’s first idea was that his 
premises were on fire. That was the haunting 
demon of his life, ruining his rest at Highbury, 
and rendering all the pleasures and profit of enor- 
mous exports comparatively valueless. But when 
he looked up and saw the crane peacefully at work, 
and the firkins as usual dangling in mid air; when 
—knowing full well that frizzling bacon and lard 
will smell—he sniffed, and found no answering 
odor; when he found no trace of smoke or flame, 
he was re-assured. It was round Middleham’s 
premises that the crowd was fighting, and at Mid- 
dleham’s door were stationed two policemen. The 
provision-merchant, whose healthy color, startled 
by his first fright, had come back to his pendulous 
cheeks, turned pale again. He kept a tolerably 
heavy account at Middleham’s, as his father and 


grandfather had done before him, and over and 
above the ordinary balance, there was a special 
sum of five thousand pounds, paid in last week 
and destined to be that day remitted to his Irish 
bacon-factors, and it was plain that the bank was 


broke! And yet there were none of the usual 
signs of a house which has stopped payment, 
clerks went in and out between the policemen, 
with astonishment and dismay in their faces, but 
depositing notes and bills in their black leather 
pouches with customary business regularity, and 
no written or printed notice of any kind was 
pasted on the open doors. The provision-mer- 
chant could not make it out, and was himself 
nearly frantic with curiosity; he flung himself 
into the crowd, and by dint of stamping on feet, 
and twisting his elbows into stomachs and faces, 
struggled to the doorstep, and was landed within 
the rescuing clutch of one of the constables, to 
whom he was known, and to whom he gaspingly 
addressed the question, ‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

The officer, a full-fed personage, with a red face 
and gorgeous whiskers, whose tightly buttoned 
blue tunic seemed to fit him like a skin, paused a 
moment, in order that his hearer might be duly 
impressed, and then said, in a fat whisper, ‘* Mur- 
der !”” 





‘*What?’’ shrieked the provision-merchant, who 
would have fallen back had he not been propped 
up by the crowd. 

‘*Murder,’’ repeated the policeman, ‘‘ Mr. 
Middleham—up there !’’ and he jerked his thumb 
in the direction of the upper story. 

‘*Good Lord! how did it happen? Who did 
it? Havethey caught him? Tell us all about it,’’ 
said the provision. merchant, essaying to steady 
himself against pressure by leaning on the sturdy 
blue breast before him. 

But the constable pushed him gently off, mur- 
muring, ‘‘ No time now, sir. They’ll tell you all 
about it in your place, they know all the particu- 
lars there.’’ Then in a louder tone he cried, 
making a rush at the crowd, ‘ now, will you stand 
back, and let them as has business, come and do 
it? Will you move on there, I say !’”’ 

_ The news was true. Mr. Middleham had been 
up in town and at his business as usual on the pre- 
vious day, and late in the afternoon had sent a 
message to the housekeeper, the only person who 
resided on the premises, announcing his intention 
of sleeping at the bank that night, and desiring 
that his rooms might be prepared. He left the 
bank shortly before the closing hour, and returned 
about nine in the evening. Where he had been 
in the interval was not precisely known, but he 
was believed to have walked to his club at the 
West-end, and to have dined there. This was his 
ordinary practice when he remained in town, and 
there was no reason to think he would have de- 
parted from it on the present occasion. At half- 
past ten the housekeeper, who had been for thirty 
years in the service of the family, took her master 
a jug of hot water, which, with the spirit-case and 
the sugar-basin, she placed by his side on the table 
at which he was working at accounts. With the 
freedom which such length of service gave her, 
the woman expressed her regret that her master 
should be engaged in business matters so late, and 
Mr. Middleham replied pleasantly, avowing that 
though work was little more irksome to him than 
when he started in life, he should not then be oc- 
cupying himself but for the absence on a confiden- 
tial mission on the Continent of Mr. Heath, the 
principal cashier. Mr. Heath, however, was ex- 
pected back the next day, and Mr. Middlehain 
laughingly assured the housekeeper that she should 
not see him for a long time, as he intended to pass 
his evenings regularly at Loddonford until the bad 
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weather set in. The woman then wished him good- 
night and left him. That was the last time he was 
seen alive. 

There was seldom any occasion to waken Mr. 
Middleham. Amongst his country habits was one 
of early rising, and when he slept in London he 
was generally up by seven o’clock, and had a stroll 
to London Bridge to look at the shipping, or 
through Billingsgate or Leadenhall markets, before 
breakfast. When, therefore, on the next morning 
eight o’clock came and there were no signs of her 
master, the housekeeper fancied that, tired out 
with the previous night’s work, he must have over- 
slept himself, and going to his room, tapped at 
the door. There was no reply, and, believing him 
to be still asleep, the woinan went away, returning 
in half-an-hour’s time, when she repeated her 
knocking, again without effect. By this time, 
Mr. Frodsham, the second clerk, who in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Heath, the principal cashier, at- 
tended early to make preparations for the opening 
of the bank, had arrived, and the housekeeper, 
somewhat nervous, went down-stairs, and besought 
him to accompany her to her master’s door. Mr. 


Frodsham, a highly respectable but rather stupid 


elderly man, whose stupidity had caused him to 
be passed over in the bank, and whose chief idea 
was never to do anything beyond that for which 
he was engaged, at first declined, pleading that to 
arouse Mr. Middleham was no part of his duty; 
but being further persuaded, and, moreover, find- 
ing it necessary to obtain the key of the strong 
room, which was in Mr. Middleham’s possession, 
he consented, and the two proceeded together to 
the chamber door. 

The woman knocked, and still there was no 
reply. Then Mr. Frodsham, feeling that he had 
committed himself by coming, and could only 
compromise himself a little more by taking part in 
the proceedings, tried his hand at rapping, and, 
finding it of no avail, touched the door-handle. To 
his surprise it turned within his grasp, and there 
was nothing to prove an obstacle to their entering 
the room. 

They entered accordingly. The chamber was 
dark, the Venetian blinds being down. Noise- 
lesslessly they advanced a few steps; then halted. 

‘*Mr. Middleham !’’ said the clerk. 

‘* Are you awake, sir?’’ asked the housekeeper. 

No reply. No sound at all, save the ticking of 
the old-fashioned clock on the mantelpiece, where 





a battered old bronze Time was leaning on an 
hour-glass, that looked like a couple of inverted 
kettle-drums, and aiming his dart in the direction 
of the closed curtains of the bed. 

**He sleeps heavily, ma’am,’’ 
Frodsham. 

‘*T’m afraid he’s ill,’’ said the housekeeper, in 
the same tone. ‘Such a regular gentleman and 
—will you mind pulling up the blind ?”’ 

This was clearly not in his engagement; but 
the old gentleman yielded, with a sigh. The 
blinds pulled up, the small table which usually 
stood by the bedside was discovered to be over- 
turned, and the watch, pocket-book, and candle- 
stick on the floor. When she saw this, the wo- 
man turned deadly pale and burst into tears. 

“I’m sure he’s ill!’’ she said, rushing to the 
bed and drawing back the curtains. The next 
moment she fell back with a scream ; and the old 
clerk, bending forward, saw his master’s body 
lying stiff and lifeless across the bed. 

‘* Life had been extinct some hours before the 
discovery of the body,’’ said a young gentleman 
of three-and-twenty (vainly endeavoring, by the 
adoption of spectacles and a shaved forehead to 
make himself look like three-and-thirty), who was 
fetched from a neighboring surgery, where he 
passed his time in eating Tolu lozenges, out of one 
of the drawers, and taking ‘‘ pot-shots’’ at a plas- 
ter of Paris horse, which stood in the window, 
with corks which he picked out of another drawer. 
‘*The cause? There was not much doubt about 
that !’’ And the young gentleman pointed to the 
face of the corpse, which was of a ghastly, livid 
hue, and to the swollen throat, on which there 
were blue marks, and scratches, and indentations. 

A horrible idea flashed across Mr. Frodsham’s 
mind. At his first glance at the body he thought 
his master had had a fit, but he guessed the truth 
now, and called out in a voice quivering with 
emotion, 

‘*Good God! Mr. Middleham has been mur- 
dered !’’ 

‘* Precisely !’’ said the young surgeon, who be- 
gan to look upon the incident as a great stroke of 
luck ; to see his way to being called as a witness 
on the inquest ; to getting his name into the pa- 
pers, and perhaps to reaching that much-thought- 
of turning-point in his career, which, a few hours 
before, had seemed such a long way off. 

**Oh!’’ cried the housekeeper, who, honestly 


whispered Mr. 
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and sincerely affected, was shedding tears copiously, 
‘¢ was my poor master strangled, then, sir ?”’ 

‘* Strangled is the ordinary word,”’ said the sur- 
geon, settling his spectacles, and concentrating all 
his energies into looking clever, ‘‘ we have another 
term in the profession, which, however, I need not 
enter upon just now. ‘The police must be sent 
for,’’ continued the young man, who knew the 
routine of these matters, from having been assist- 
ant to the divisional surgeon, ‘‘and there’ll be an 
inquest and so on, at which, of course, I shall 
have to be present. I’ll take the liberty of leav- 
ing my card upon the mantelpiece: I live quite 
handy here. Good-day, for the present!’’ And 
as he went down-stairs, he had a pleasant word or 
two with an old acquaintance, the sergeant of 
police, who had been summoned. 

The police investigation was of the usual char- 
acter. The sergeant, a type of his class, steady, 
sturdy and stupid, after a careful inspection of the 
body, made with a certain amount of decency and 
reverence, announced his conviction that ‘‘ vio- 
lence had been used,’’ an opinion which seemed 
to be infinitely consoling to the two constables 
who accompanied him. 


‘¢ The crime being settled,’’ prosed the worthy 
sergeant, looking round upon his little audience 


of four, ‘‘we come to the motive. And that,”’’ 
he added, after a pause, ‘‘I don’t at present see. 
It could not be robbery, for here,’’ stooping down 
and gathering the articles from the floor, ‘ here is 
deceased’s watch and pocket-book. If the object 
of the murderer had been robbery, he would not 
have left these behind !’’ 

‘¢ What about the bank ?”’ cried Mr. Frodsham, 
growing impatient. 

‘*The bank!’’ said the sergeant, to whom the 
words conveyed an entirely new idea, but who, 
nevertheless, contrived to suppress any sign of 
. surprise, ‘‘the bank! I was a-comin’ to that, sir! 
We must see if they’ve been up to any of their 
games down-stairs.”’ 

‘*We must take Mr. Middieham’s keys with us, 
if you please,”’ said Mr. Frodsham. ‘‘ There’s 
one on the bunch which opens the safe in the 
private office, where the key of the strong-room is 
always kept. I must have that at once, to give 
out the money, for it’s ciose upon nine o’clock.”’ 

But the bunch of keys was nowhere to be found. 
The housekeeper was almost positive she had 
noticed them at her master’s elbow, when she 





took up the spirit-case on the previous night, and 
the dining-room, as well as the bed-room, was 
thoroughly searched, but without any result. 

What was to be done? The time was getting 
on and the bank must be opened. Then Mr. 
Frodsham suddenly recollected that young Danby, 
who acted as a kind of confidential clerk and pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Middleham, had another key 
of the safe. Mr. Danby had probably arrived by 
that time; they had better go down. So they 
went down, leaving the weeping housekeeper to 
perform the last offices for the dead man whom she 
had served so long in life; the sergeant, who ever 
since he had heard of Mr. Danby’s having a dupli- 
cate key of the safe, had been solemnly endeavor- 
ing to think, walking with a meditative air, and 
abstractedly feeling in the hind pocket of his coat 
for handcuffs. 

When they reached the bank, they found most 
of the clerks already arrived, gathered together in 
a cluster, and expressing their curiosity as to what 
could have happened, the only clue having been 
some mysterious words uttered by the office porter, 
who had seen the entrance of the constables, and 
who had concluded therefrom that something was 
‘fup.’’ Mr. Danby, standing a little apart from 
the others, and in the act of changing his shooting- 
jacket for an office coat, was quietly beckoned by 
Mr. Frodsham. He was a good-looking youngster 
of four-and-twenty, with a frank, ingenuous ex- 
pression, crisply curling chestnut hair, regular 
features, and brilliant teeth. Had he a duplicate 
key of the safe? Certainly he had; but why was 
he asked? Wasanything the matter? Mr. Frod- 
sham shrugged his shoulders and heaved a sigh. 
The sergeant was heard to murmur something 
about ‘‘ words took down”’ and ‘‘ not committing 
yourself :’’ the key was produced ; and the police- 
man, Mr. Fiodsham, and Mr. Danby walked into 
a private office—Mr. Moger, the recognized wit 
among the clerks, causing great mirth by whisper- 
ing that ‘‘ Danby had frisked the till, and was 
going to be searched.”’ 

There was no necessity for Mr. Danby’s key, 
for the door of the safe stood wide open. Mr. 
Frodsham could scarcely believe his eyes, and 
young Danby uttered a loud exclamation of aston- 
ishment. The policemen looked on in silence; 
but the sergeant, with his eye on Mr. Danby, 
repeated the handcuff-searching process. Mr. 
Frodsham was the first to speak. 
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‘It’s plain enough now,”’ said he ; ‘‘ there’s been 
robbery as well as murder. The villains must 
have been disturbed and hurried off, leaving the 
door open.’”’ 

‘*T don’t know that,’’ said Mr. Danby, who 
had approached the safe. ‘‘ Everything here 
seems undisturbed; and here is the key of the 
strong-room in its usual position. Mr. Middle- 
ham may have forgotten—’’ 

‘*Bah!’’ said Mr. Frodsham, taking a sonorous 
pinch of snuff. ‘‘Did you ever know Mr. Mid- 
dleham to forget anything in business? I never 
did, and I’ve been with him for thirty years! ’’ 

‘Better get to the strong-room, gentlemen, 
please,’’ interposed the sergeant; ‘‘talkin’s a 
waste of time in these matters.”’ 

The strong-room door was found locked ; but 
when it was opened there was an end to all doubt 
as to what had been done. The floor was strewn 
with bits of cut cord and tape, with seals adhering 
to it ; one of the office candles, in its old-fashioned, 
heavy lead czndlestick, was on a shelf; two large 
boxes, belonging to customers, had been forced 
open, the chisel used in the process lying by them. 
Mr. Frodsham lifted asunk lid in a kind of 
counter across the far end of the room, and 
looked eagerly into the aperture. Then he cried 
out, and beckoned those who were standing stupe- 
fied to come to him. 

‘* There were two thousand sovereigns in this 
till last night,’’ he said, shaking all over. ‘*Two 
thousand, for I counted them myself, and now 
there’s not one—not a single one!’’ 

‘¢ Better look at the notes,’’ said Mr. Danby, 
taking down something looking like a book, and 
unbuckling the straps surrounding it. ‘‘No!’’ 
he said, running his eyes and fingers rapidly over 
the crisp Bank of England notes, lying flat on 
each other, and divided into packets of different 
amounts. ‘‘All seems straight here; the thieves 
must lrave missed them! ”’ 

**Not much of a miss they didn’t make!’’ ob- 
served the sergeant forcibly, though ungrammati- 
cally; ‘*a sovereign’ll go anywhere, but them 
notes is no good to them, numbers known and 
stopped, must send ’em abroad, getting, perhaps, 
three shillin’s in the pound, and the large ones 
not to be fobbed off at any price! They knew 
what they was about, this lot did, knew what 
bankin’ business meant, into the bargain! ’’ 

‘* What do you mean by that?” asked Mr, Frod- 
sham, indignantly. 





‘*What I say, sir,’’ answered the sergeant, 
coolly, but with perfect respect. ‘‘To my mind 
this was a put-up job, this was; the parties as 
were in it knew all about the ins and outs of this 
establishment, knew their way all about the place 
where the keys was kept, and where to lay their 
hands on this or that, knew the chief cashier— 
who, I’ve heard, is a remarkable smart man—was 
away, and that, no offence to you, sir,’’ turning to 
Mr. Frodsham, ‘‘ things might have gone a little 
slack, and discipline not be maintained at the 
usual very high pitch. What they did not know, 
and what no one could have known, for he seems 
to have settled it all unexpected, poor gentle- 
man, was that Mr. Middleham intended to sleep 
at the bank last night, and that cost him his life.’’ 

‘*Do you think so, sergeant ?’’ said Mr. Frod- 
sham. ‘‘Good Lord, what an awful idea—such a 
mere chance as that! ”’ 

‘* My notion is that they wanted the old gentle- 
man’s keys, and the old gentleman would not let 
"em have ’em. And—and that’s how it came 
about. However,’’ continued the sergeant, ‘‘ this 
is a big business, sir, and I must report it to my 
inspector. I'll leave my men on the premises, if 
you please, for when the news gets wind I dare 
say you’ll have a crowd round here. Mr. Middle- 
ham was a well-known man, and it ain’t every 
day that we has a murder and a bank robbery in 
the city.’’ 

As the sergeant passed out of the private door 
he noticed that business had commenced in the 
bank, and that much conversation, upon what 
subject there could be no doubt, was being carried 
on across the counter. But Mr. Frodsham and 
young Danby returned to the strong-room, after 
the former had given out the money for the day, 
and then pursued their investigation. All the 
deeds and papers, all the bonds and securities, 
were there, but a large amount of jewelry, left 
there for safe-keeping, had vanished, and Mr. 
Danby hunted in vain for some magnificent dia- 
mond ornaments, deposited by a foreign customer 
of the bank, which he recollected: assisting Mr. 
Heath in cataloguing and packing shortly before 
the chief cashier went away. By the time they 
had finished their search, and made memo- 
randa of what they supposed to be missing, the 
inspector had visited the bed-room, the hue and 
cry had spread, the lane was lined by the crowd, 
the news had reached the newspaper offices, ragged 
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boys with copies of ‘‘ Third Edition’’ hanging 
over their arms were charging up Fleet street, 
yelling out, ‘* Murder—banker—robbery,’’ the 
whole London world took it up, and ‘‘ Middle- 
ham’s murder’’ was at once installed as the topic 
of the day. 

Middleham’s murder! It was years since a 
crime had been committed under circumstances 
of such daring atrocity, years since a victim of 
such position, and so well known, had been se- 
lected. It was the theme of discussion every- 
where, in the city taverns, where the clerks ate 
their stand-up luncheons at the bar, and the city 
clubs, where the smart stock-brokers and the portly 
old merchants took their mid-day meal; at the 
Bentinck, of which the dead man had been a 
member so many years, and where his elegy was 
spoken in the words, ‘‘ Middleham played a steady 
game—your deal ;’’ in society, which bestowed a 
few words of astonished pity on the manner of his 
death, ‘‘so horrid, don’t you know!”’ and forgot 
him immediately after; up the river, where, for 
a year or two, boating-men would point out 


the lovely lawn at Loddonford, as the ‘‘ place”’ 
which ‘‘ belonged to that old banking buffer who 


was murdered in the city.’’ Daily newspapers 
published sensation articles about it, and a weekly 
illustrated journal gave a view of the room in 
which the crime was committed, a view which was 
somewhat blurred and spotty in its general effect, 
to be accounted for by the fact that it had already 
done duty as ‘‘ Bed-room of the Mannings in 
Miniver place, Bermondsey,’’ and ‘ Rush’s 
kitchen.’’ It was made the theme for maga- 
zine poetry and the text for sermons, and afforded 
many Little-Bethel divines an opportunity for en- 
larging on the sin of making money and keeping 
a country house. 

Middleham’s murder! For murder it was, 
though some would-be wiseacres hinted at suicide. 
The coroner (a very pleasant little man, devoted 
to Thames angling, and well acquainted with 
the deceased at Loddonford) held an inquest, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of ‘ wilful mur- 
der against some person or persons unknown.”’ 
Unknown they were, and unknown they seemed 
likely to remain, for the police were quite unable 
to hit upon their track. 





CHAPTER II. MIDDLEHAM’S NIECE. 

CHAPONE House, the Misses Griggs’s seminary 
for young ladies, stood upon the verge of Hamp- 
stead-Heath, with its back to the Highgate-fields, 
and its front to the open air donkey-riding estab- 
lishment. It was au overgrown rambling house, 
far too large for the Misses Griggs, and their ser- 
vants, and the eight-and-thirty boarders, whose 
parents were not so sufficiently advanced as to 
think it necessary that their daughters should at- 
tend a college instead of going to school, and be 
put through a curriculum of study instead of learn- 
ing their lessons. But the Misses Griggs had taken 
it on a lease, when worldly affairs were considerably 
better with them, and they could find no one to 
relieve them of the burden. So they kept it on like 
two brave women, as they were, fighting a very up- 
hill battle, and trying to make the best of it; en- 
deavoring to forget that they had originally been 
born in a comfortable home and with pleasant ex- 
pectations: putting up with all kinds of insult and 
detraction; working like galley-slaves, for nine 
months in the year, and only too thankful when 
the holidays arrived, to allow them a little time to 
sleep, to read, and to talk together, in a half-cheer- 
ful, half-melancholy manner, of the happy bygone 
days. 

The holidays had come now, the long midsum- 
mer vacation, when during seven weeks the white 
dimity bedsteads in the young ladies’ dormitories 
were to be untenanted, the long-suffering neigh- 
bors were to be permitted to forget that there were 
such musical tortures as Czerny’s exercises, or the 
overture to Semiramide, and the Misses Griggs 
were to sit on the pier at Herne Bay, and quote to 
each other Byron’s lines about the ocean. This 
in itself was a holiday proceeding, as neither of 
them could have been tempted by large sums to so 
much as name the lamented poet of questionable 
morals during school term. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon. During the 
whole day cabs and flys had been grinding up the 
neatly gravelled walk in front of Chapone House, 
and scuttling off again, bearing away the pupils ; 
the Misses Griggs were ready to faint with the 
amount of work they had undergone, in superin- 
tending the packing of the trunks, and their skinny 
little hands were almost shaken off with constant 
adieux. Finally, Miss Hannah, who had been 
standing on the top step, nodding like a Chinese 
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mandarin, and waving her hand, long after the 
young lady to whom her farewells were addressed 
had ceased to notice her, came into the primly fur- 
nished drawing-room, and, with a sigh of relief, 
sat herself down by the si le of Miss Martha, who 
looked equally tired and worn. 

‘¢ There,” said Miss Hannah, ‘* there is Bell Cooke 
gone for good ; a proud, stuck-up girl she was to 
the sast, and would scarcely say good-bye to me 
after all our being so kind to her. I am almost 
glad to think she is not coming back, though of 
course one will miss her account, for Mr. Cooke was 
very liberal about extras.”’ 

‘« They are all gone now, Hannah, are they not?”’ 
said Miss Martha, smocthing her little black silk 
apron, and looking as though she were about to 
burst out crying. 

“Yes, dear, all except Anne Studley and Grace, 
and I expect Mr. Middleham, or someone from 
him, every minute. Now that just shows the dif- 
ference. I shall be heartily sorry to lose Grace, 


and would even keep her on for nothing—if we 
could afford it.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid that Grace, good girl that she is, 
would find such kindness a little misplaced, Han- 


nah,’’ said Miss Martha, ‘‘when we think of her 
expectations and her future. The niece of a rich 
man like Mr Middleham, more particularly such 
a pretty amiable girl, with such excellent princi- 
ples, is sure to make a good match. What is strange 
to me is, how she makes such a friend of Anne 
Studley.’’ ‘ 

‘You never liked poor Anne, Martha,’’ said 
Miss Hannah, ‘‘and I could never help liking her. 
Of course, I see her faults, but there is something 
very taking to me in that strong determined na- 
ture of hers.”’ 

‘* Well, at all events, her friendship has been of 
some use to Gracie during their school life,’’ said 
Miss Martha. ‘‘I don’t know what that timid 
and credulous child would have done, more es- 
pecially when she first came here, without the love 
and championship of Anne, to hold the other girls 
in check in regard to her.”’ 

‘That is just what I say,’’ said Miss Hannah. 
‘* Anne has always been the most popular girl in 
the school. Poor dear, she will want all her spirit 
and determination now, for I believe neither she 
nor any one else has the slightest idea of what is 
in store for her.’’ 

‘* Well, Hannah,’’ said Miss Martha, who was 





the elder and more reticent of the two, ‘* we can 
never say that Captain Studley was behindhand 
with his half-yearly account; and when Anne 
leaves Chapone House, which will be in a very 
few hours, I suppose it is not for us to meddle with 
her future, beyond, of course, wishing it may be 
a happy one. And now, dear, I think we might 
have a cup of tea and look at the Bradshaw, to 
see what train we should take on Thursday.”’ 

The two girls who had formed the subject of 
the old ladies’ conversation, when the last of their 
schoolmates had been carried off, becoming tired 
of wandering in the set and formal garden, had 
stepped out through the open gate on to the wide 
Heath, and seated themselves on the short, crisp 
turf, surrounded by clumps of that beautiful yellow 
gorse, which, in those days, flourished so luxuri- 
antly at Hampstead, but which the ravages of the 
roughs, or the taste of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, seems to have almost improved off the 
face of the common. 

They are to play leading parts in this story, 
and it will be best for us to study them physically 
and mentally. They are both handsome, but of 
distinct types. This is Anne Studley, the tall, 
strongly-made girl, with dark hair and complexion, 
and resolute, earnest eyes ; distinguished and intel- 
lectual looking, though, rather than pretty, with a 
long, low forehead, a short, curling upper lip, and 
a round, firm chin ; her manner is quick and ex- 
cited, and she illustrates her conversation with 
abundant gesture. Not that she speaks very much, 
for nature and the small experience she has already 
had of the world have combined to make her a 
thinker, and when with her constant companion, 
Grace Middleham, she is not called upon to put 
in many words, for Grace is a determined prattler. 
One of those pretty, fair-haired girls, with soft, 
regular features and timid manners, and gentle 
voices, who are perpetually cooing about every- 
thing, and who, though almost always in want of 
support, or advice, or assistance, render it almost 
impossible for one to help, owing to their mul- 
tiplicity of words, and their paucity of sense. 
Even at that moment, though she knew that her 
time with Anne was precious, and was most 
anxious to hear details of her friend’s future plans, 
she scarcely gave her an opportunity of replying 
to her own innumerable questions. 

“Yes, dear, the day which we have so long 
looked forward to has come at last,’’ Grace was say- 
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ing ‘‘and there is an end of our stopping in this 
hateful place ; which would have been more hate- 
ful still to me, at least, if I had not had you for 
my companion ; and now what we have to decide 
is what we are going to do in our future, and how 
we are to manage to see each other constantly, 
or to write when we are separated ; and, in fact, to 
take care that that intimacy which has existed be- 
tween us for so long is not given up in any way.’’ 

‘*Stop, Gracie, stop!’’ said Anne, with a grave 
smile, ‘‘or you will faint for sheer want of 
breath! My pet, don’t you think that I too have 
been thinking that this is the last day we shall be 
here? though my feelings towards what you call 
this hateful place are very different to yours.’’ 

‘You always liked it, I know,’’ murmured 
Grace, as though the fact of her friend’s having 
done so was rather a personal affront to herself; 
‘you always spoke well of it and of those two 
dreadful old Griggses.’’ 

**T spoke well of it because I have been very 
happy here ; quietly happy, as I understand it, you 
know, Gracie; no delirium, no ecstasy, none of 
the terrible delights which are reserved for the 
heroines of romance, I imagine; but with you I 
have been happier than I shall probably ever be 
again; and as for those poor old ladies whom you 
call dreadful, I have had nothing but kindness 
from them.”’ 

‘¢But they are such false old things,’’ said 
Grace, ‘‘and all the time they are praising you 
for your prettiness, or your cleverness, or any of 
those absurd things, you know it is all put on, and 
that they don’t really mean it.’’ 

‘“‘There is no reason why they should ‘ put 
on’ any show of affection for me,” said Anne. 
‘*T am not the daughter or niece of a rich man, to 
be petted and made much of. Simple as they 
are, they have enough knowledge of life to appre- 
ciate that fact. Iam only Anne Studley, with all 
the world just opening before me!’’ She said 
these last words more to herself than to her com- 
panion, and as she uttered them her hands dropped 
into her lap, and there was a strange light in her 
fixed eyes, as though she were striving to gaze into 
futurity. 

‘You are the dearest, sweetest darling that 
ever lived !’’ exclaimed Grace, putting her arm 
around her fritnd’s neck, and softly kissing her 
cheek. ‘How dare you talk about rich men’s 
nieces, as though you wern’t better than me in 





every possible way! what should I have done in— 
yes, I will call it so—this hateful place, if it had 
not been for you? and how can I ever do enough 
in the future to show my gratitude? As to having 
the world before you, it seems to me quite delight- 
ful, after having been limited to that dull garden, 
or this dreary heath. I suppose that in reality 
my uncle’s place at Loddonford is dull, but after 
this I shall look upon_it as Paradise.’’ 

‘* And so you ought,’”’ said Anne, ‘‘ I have heard 
you say it is very pretty.”’ 

‘« Oh, pretty, yes—lawn and river, and flowers, 
and all that kind of thing—pretty enough, if A 
recollect rightly, for I’ve not been there since 
Aunt Helen died. as uncle does not like children, 
and, as you know, I have been here holidays and 
all until now, when I am supposed to be suffi- 
ciently old to keep house at Loddonford, or, as 
uncle writes in his old-fashioned way, ‘to preside 
over his establishment.’ But one wants something 
more than prettiness in one’s future home, dear !’’ 

‘*Does one?’’ said Anne, abstractedly, her 
eyes still fixed upon space. ‘*Does one? Yes! 
I suppose so, comfort—and peace !”’ 

‘Comfort and peace—company and parties !’’ 
said Grace, with a laugh. ‘* Loddonford is just 
the place fora féte, garden-party and water-party 
combined, don’t you know; and I believe uncle 
occasionally gives entertainments of that kind. He 
has never said anything to me about it, for up to 
the present moment he has looked upon me merely 
as a child, but I saw in an old Morning Post, which 
Miss Martha bought to read about the wedding 
of one of the old pupils, an elaborate account of 
the féte at Loddonford, and a list of the guests, 
who seemed to be very great people. I am sure 
I could persuade uncle into giving more of these 
parties—or you could, you have a wonderful power 
of making people do as you wish, and I shall leave 
him to you—and then we shall enjoy ourselves, 
shall we not ?”’ 

** You will, I have no doubt, dear, but I ques- 
tion whether it would be much enjoyment to me, 
even if I were there with you. But, my sweet 
Gracie,’’ continued Anne, taking her friend’s 
hand between her own, and gently smoothing it 
as she spoke, ‘‘ you seem to forget that the life 
which we have been leading is on the point of 
ending. After to-day our paths will be in very 
different directions.”’ 

‘You have mentioned that fact more than once 
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before, Anne,’’ said Grace, giving in to the pet- 
ting, but still assuming a somewhat hurt tone; 
‘‘and though I have each time asked you a plain 
straightforward question, I have as yet been una- 
ble to get it answered.”’ 

**Try once more, dear,’’ said Anne, playing 
with her friend’s fair curls, ‘‘ and I promise you 
that this time you shall succeed.’’ 

‘*Well, then, I want to know,’’ said Grace, 
speaking with as much decision as she could sum- 
mon into her voice, and into the naturally amia- 
ble, and rather weak expression of her face, ‘*‘ why 
you cannot at once promise that, so soon as I am 
settled at Loddonford, you will come and stay 
with me for an indefinite time ? Stop a minute !”’ 
she cried, raising her hand in admonitory ges- 
ture to Anne, who seemed about to speak. 
*¢T know what you are going to say—that I must 
have my uncle’s consent, and you must be pro- 
perly invited? That is so like you, always 
standing out for formalities, even between us! 
But fortunately that objection is disposed of. In 
his last letter, my uncle says that I shall probably 
find the Loddonford house dull, more especially 
as he is absent during the whole day, and that he 
wishes me always to have some visitor staying 
with us. I will read you what he writes,’’ she con- 
tinued, taking a letter from her pocket: ‘¢ ‘ Girls, 
I believe, are famous for making school friend- 
ships, which they break about a year after their 
entrance upon life, and hate the chosen one as 
much as they formerly loved her.’ You don’t mind 
that ridiculous nonsense, do you, Anne? recollect 
it is only the opinion of a confirmed old bachelor. 
Now I’ll go on. ‘No doubt you have been inocu- 
lated with this same disease ; there is some young 
lady to whom you confide all your secrets, 
and wheresoe’er you go, like Juno’s swans, still you 
go constant and inseparable. Well, let her come 
to Loddonford, and she shall be made heartily 
welcome. Only she must not expect a return visit 
from you! It is so long since I have seen my 
little niece that I intend keeping her all to myself.’ 
There, that’s what he says.’’ 

‘* That letter is full of kindness; you ought to 
be very happy, Gracie,’’ said Anne, who had re- 
lapsed into her abstraction. 

‘* Yes, I know I ought, and I intend to be, if 
you will help me. But, you see, you’re again 
shirking my question—will you come and stay 
with me as soon asI am settled in my new home !’’ 

4 





**T am afraid it will be impossible, dear,’’ said 
Anne, very quietly. 

‘*Impossible! and why ?’’ cried Grace, roused 
to something like excitement. ‘‘ Don’t you care for 
me any more? Haven’t you heard my uncle’s invi- 
tation? Do you—”’ 

‘*What I mean, darling,’’ interrupted Anne, 
putting her arm round Gracie’s pretty waist, and 
recurring to the soothing process of fondling her 
hand, ‘‘ what I mean is that it is impossible for 
me at this instant to tell anything clearly about 
my future.’’ 

**Do you mean that you do not know, or that 
you do not choose to say ?’’ asked impetuous 
Grace, who was keenly jealous of anything like 
reticence on her friend’s part. 

‘*T do not know what is going to happen to me; 
I have had no intimation of what my future life 
is to be,’’ said Anne, slowly, but as though speak- 
ing under a sense of pain. 

‘*But surely you must have some idea about 
it, Anne,’’ persisted Grace, ‘‘ your father must 
have said something about wh. you were todo?’”’ 

‘* My father has given me no confidence ; he has 
never opened his lips to me on the subject.’’ 

‘¢Oh, well, then, of course it is all easily under- 
stood,’’ said Grace, with an air of having settled 
the difficulty ; ‘‘ you will go home to your father, 
and remain with him, like a dutiful girl, for a little 
time, and then come and stop with me at Loddon- 
ford. When I once get you there, I'll defy any 
one to take you away ina hurry !”’ 

**T am sorry, dear, to do away with your pretty 
illusions in the matter,’’ said Anne, with an 
attempt at a smile, ‘‘ but I must do so without 
reserve. I have spoken to you very little about 
my belongings and my position, but now, when 
we are going to part, I feel the time has come 
when you should know a little more about them. 
You talk about my going home, but I have no 
home, Gracie !”’ 

‘*No home, dear !’’ repeated Grace, with an 
awe-struck face, nestling up to her friend. ‘‘ My 
poor darling !’’ 

‘« Not what you would call a home,’’ said Anne. 
‘‘My mother has been long dead, so long that 
I can scarcely recollect her, and my father has 
no settled place in England; his business, I be- 
lieve, takes him constantly abroad.”’ 

‘* But Captain Studley is in London sometimes,’’ 
said Grace, ‘‘ because I can remember more than 
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once when you have been away for two or three 
days together. You never said anything about it 
on your return, but Miss Hannah always said you 
were gone to your father.”’ 

«Qh, yes,” said Anne, ‘‘ there have been seve- 
ral occasions when I have gone to him in that 
way, staying with him at some hotel in London. 
But you can scarcely call that going home.” 

‘“©Of course not, dear!’’ said Grace. ‘‘ At an 
hotel! how strange you must have felt! What 
did you do to pass the time ?”’ 

‘¢T was scarcely in the house at all,’’ replied 
Anne, ‘‘for papa took me out sight-seeing in the 
daytime and to the theatre at night.”’ 

‘© Oh, then, he is kind to you ?”’ 

‘¢ What induced you to imagine the contrary ?”’ 
asked Anne, quickly, the color flushing her dark 
cheeks. ‘‘Nothing that I have ever said, I’m 
sure !”’ 

‘«No, dear, nothing, indeed, and I am awfully 
sorry for having made the remark,’’ said Grace, 
trying her utmost to look penitent ; ‘‘ but it seems 
strange for a girl, who really has a father, to see 
so little of him. At least it strikes me so, though 
never having known what it was to have one, per- 
haps I’m no judge !”’ 

‘Your question was natural enough, dear, and 
it was absurd in me to be annoyed at it, even for 
a moment! It must strike you, and doubtless 
every one else, as odd that there should be so little 
intercourse between my father and myself. It is 
so, however, and hitherto I have not been sorry 
for it. What it is to be now I have no idea.”’ 

‘¢You don’t mean to say that you don’t love 
your father, Anne?’’ said Grace, in an awestruck 
whisper. 

‘¢] don’t say that, at all, dear,’’ returned Anne, 
‘*T suppose—I am sure that I have all proper and 
dutiful feeling for him. But he is a strange man, 
very odd and peculiar. I am never at ease with 
him, and, in real truth, he frightens me !”’ 

‘¢ Frightens you !’’ cried Grace; ‘‘ you, who are 
never daunted by any one, to be frightened at 
your own father !’’ 

‘Tt is a melancholy fact,’’ said Anne, ‘ inex- 
plicable, but horribly true! I have often wondered 


what can have inspired me, who, as you say, am 


daunted by nothing, with this terror. It is that 
which has prevented my asking any questions about 
what is now to become of me. Papa has volun- 
teered no statement, and I have been actually 





afraid to ask him what are his intentions concern- 
ing me.”’ 

‘What a coward you are, Anne!’’ said Grace. 
‘I shall begin to consider myself quite brave in 
comparison! What could he do? He could only 
scold you, however much he might be annoyed !”’ 

‘“‘He has never scolded me in his life,’’ said 
Anne, ‘‘I have taken care never to give him cause. 
But I have heard him angry with others, and have 
always been fearful of coming under his rage.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’’ said Grace, much crest- 
fallen. ‘‘I hope my uncle is not like that, or I 
don’t see much good in leaving school. I used to 
think that old Martha the crossest old wretch in 
the world, but now it seems as though one were 
likely to wish oneself back with her. Do you 
know, Anne, the name of Captain Studley sounds 
strangely familiar to me, and I have a strong idea 
that I must have seen him years ago at Loddon- 
ford.”’ 

‘It is possible, but not very probable, dear,’’ 
replied Anne. ‘‘I have never heard papa men- 
tion the name, though he would not be likely to 
do so to me,’’ she added, with a sigh. 

‘*What kind of looking man is he?’’ asked 
Grace. ‘‘ You don’t mind my putting such per- 
sonal questions, do you, dear? I’m really inter- 
ested about it !”’ 

‘« A tall, thin, elderly man, with iron-gray hair 
and a heavy grizzled moustache,’’ said Anne, 
‘“ looking like a soldier, with an upright figure and 
a smart decided manner. Generally very grave, 
but studiously polite to ladies in an old-fashioned 
formal way. I don’t know anything else notice- 
able about him !”’ 

‘«It must be the same!’’ said Grace. ‘‘I par- 
ticularly remember the way in which he bowed 
when uncle introduced him to me, so different 
from the half shame-faced manner in which young 
men pull off their hats, as though they knew the 
sacrifice they were making, and it was almost too 
much to expect from them! How strange now, 
to think I should have met your father !’’ 

‘*T almost wonder papa has never spoken of 
Mr. Middleham, for he has often heard me talk of 
you,’ said Anne, ‘‘ but he is very reticent, and 
when we are together I generally chatter for both 
of us!”’ 

‘Tt was not at uncle’s house that I saw Captain 
Studley,’’ said Grace. ‘‘He was walking down 
the village, and I have an odd kind of idea in my 
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head, and yet that can’t be possible, that uncle 
said he lived there.’’ 

‘« That must be purely an effort of imagination 
dear,’’ said Anne, with a grave smile; ‘‘ from the 
description you have often given me of your quiet, 


retired Loddonford, it is, I should think, the very | 


last place in which papa could pitch his tent, if, 
indeed, he should ever give up the wandering life 
which he has led so long.’’ 

‘* Oh, it will be all right, Anne, and you must 
insist upon his settling down in some nice house in 
London,’’ said Grace, with the easy conviction of 
one who has generally had her own way. ‘‘ You 
should get some of Captain Studley’s friends to 
help you in persuading him.”’ 

“You se€m to forget that I know none of pa- 
pa’s friends, Gracie: that I scarcely know any- 
thing of him,’’ she added, but in an undertone 
that her companion did not hear. 

“I thought you might have seen them at the 
hotel, or that they might have gone to the theatre 
with you,’’ argued Grace. 

‘« Now you remind me, I was introduced to the 
gentleman who went with us to the theatre one 
night, but I had almost forgotten his existence. 
His name was Heath.,’’ 

‘Now I am sure that it must be Captain Stud- 
ley whom I saw at Loddonford,’’ cried Grace, in 
great exultation, ‘‘ for I have often heard uncle 
speak of Mr. Heath, who is the chief cashier in 
the bank.”’ 

‘* Your argument is-not a very close one, dear,”’ 
said Anne, smiling again; “ but still what you say 
is quite possible. What kind of a man is your 
Mr. Heath? The gentleman I met was tall and 
dark.”’ 

‘*T don’t know that I ever saw Mr. Heath,”’’ 
said Grace; ‘‘and if I had I should certainly not 
have taken any particular notice of him, as one of 
the clerks. I—I beg your pardon, dear!’’ she 
cried the next minute. ‘I did not mean to say 





anything, which might—don’t you know what I 
mean ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly, my sweet Gracie!’’ said Anne. 
“There is no need of any explanation. What 
can this girl want ?’’ she added; ‘it is evidently 
to us she is beckoning! Do you want us, Mary? 
Is anything the matter ?”’ 

‘« Please, Miss,’’ said the girl, scarcely able to 
speak for lack of breath, ‘‘ Miss Middleham is want- 
ed at once! A gentleman’s come to see her, and 
Miss Martha wishes her to come back immediate.”’ 

‘*We shall be there almost as soon as you, 
Mary,’’ said Anne. And the girls returned to 
the house together. 

Miss Hannah met them in the garden. Anne 
noticed at once that the old lady was laboring 
under unusual emotion. Her voice quivered, and 
her poor withered hand, in its net-mitten, shook 
visibly as she laid it on Grace’s shoulder. 

‘*Ts uncle in the drawing-room, Miss Hannah ?”’ 
asked Grace. 

‘*Tt’s—it’s not your uncle, dear; it’s a gentle- 
man from the bank,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘He 
says he must see you at once! Do you know, 
dear—don’t be frightened—but I think he brings 
bad news for you.” 

‘*Bad news!’’ cried the girls, simultaneously. 

‘« He said as much to us, and—and Martha told 
me to break it to you—and—and now I’ve done 
it! God bless you, my dear, and sustain you in 
your trouble !’’ And the poor old lady burst into 
a fit of tears. 

‘You will come with me, Anne, and hear what 
this is?’’ said Grace, in a low voice. She was 
very pale, and her lips were tight set. 

‘Of course, dear, if you wish it!’’ replied 
Anne, pressing her arm. As they entered the 
room, a gentleman, who had his back to them, 
turned round. A tall, dark, very handsome man, 
in whom Anne Studley recognized her father’s 
friend, Mr. Heath. 
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A ctorious June day, and the earth bright in | 


her new green mantle; the soft genial showers 
which fell from time to time only seemed to add 
to its lustre. They left no spots upon its surface, 
but dashed off every speck of dust that wanton 
winds brought from out the lanes in clouds, and 
left on hedge, bank, and meadow. 

A bright, clear day ; the emerald fields glisten- 
ing with the golden buttercups, and banks beaute- 
ous with the drooping oxlip and late dog violet. 
Gardens displaying their treasures, and nature in 
her wild garden trying, and not in vain, to com- 
pete for the prize of beauty ; for every bank and 
hedgeside teemed with the floral beauties we are 
so indifferent about, when, though minute, they 
are as lovely as those which deck our choicest beds. 

The old Hall, buried amongst the trees, now 
nearly in full leaf, save where at some bleak sum- 
mit the foliage was thin and showed the dark nest 
of a pair of rooks. For the home of John Rouse 
seemed to be the centre of a chorus from the 


rookery above, where the sable-plumed and noisy 
vocalists were busy supplying the voracious de- 
mands of their callow broods. 

Summer everywhere, and the birds so occupied 
that, with the exception of the rooks, there was 


not a note to be heard. The finch in the pink- 
blossomed apple tree sat close to its hatching mate, 
as still and serious as it was mute, and his exam- 
ple seemed to be followed throughout the garden. 

On the lawn, fronting the old red brick house, 
busy manufacturing a watch-spring gun, sat Fred 
and John Rouse, deep in conversation ; for, if 
possible, on Saturdays Fred always contrived to 
accompany John Rouse to his home. John’s dog, 
Tinker—an ugly, rough terrier—lay lazily winking 
in the warm sun. 

‘*There,’’ said John, at last, shutting up his 
knife, ‘‘ that’s a beauty!’’ and then he held up 
his watch-spring gun for Fred to admire. 

‘*So it ought to be,”’ said Fred ; ‘‘ why, it cost 
three-pence. Wouldn’t old Snarley kick up a row 
if I were to spend threepence in watch-spring and 
pen barrels.”’ 

**Oh, he’s an old bone-grinder,’’ said John, 
making his gun click; ‘‘every one says he puts 
bones in the flour.’’ 





‘No, he don’t, now,’’ said Fred ; ‘‘ what’s the 
good of talking such stuff?—just as if I didn’t 
know. But I can tell you what he does do.”’ 

‘* Well, what ?’’ said John. 

‘*Oh! I sha’n’t tell, you’d split,’’ said Fred, 
in a mysterious tone. 

‘*No, I wouldn’t. Do tell, there’s a good 
chap,”’ said John. ‘‘Come now,’’ he exclaimed, 
brightening up, ‘‘ you tell me, and I’ll lend you 
the new book ma bought for me in London. It’s 
such a beauty—all blue and gold, and there’s an 
out-and-out tale in it, about a boy. I haven’t read 
it yet, but it looks such a beauty; and I can read 
it when you’ve done. Now, what does he do?” 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Fred, yielding to the tempta- 
tion, and most anxious to have the reading of such 
an ‘‘ out-and-out’’ book—‘‘ well, then—you won’t 
tel] ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the other, repeating what was quite 
equal to the most solemn oath—‘‘ honor bright.’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ said Fred, in a half-whisper, 
‘*he goes and— Who’s that at the window?” 
he exclaimed, hurriedly. 

‘*Why, nobody,’”’ said John, ‘‘it’s only the 
white curtain fluttering about. Go on.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Fred, mysteriously, ‘‘ he goes and 
fills his pockets out of the sacks which come to be 
ground.”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed John; ‘‘shouldn’t I 
like to shout at him when he’s at it! Wouldn't 
he drop it again quickly! Ma says that people 
who do things wrong always feel frightened.’’ 

‘* Now tell me what the story’s about,’’ said the 
other. 

‘¢Oh,’’ said John, ‘‘there’s lots of stories in 
the book, and I only just peeped at them. One’s 
about a midshipman climbing up the rigging of a 
ship until he stands right on top of the mast, and 
then he can’t get down again. And then his 
father comes on deck, and says he’ll shoot him if 
he don’t jump right overboard. And so, as he 
couldn’t get down any other way, he jumps right 
off the top of the mast into the sea, and then 
some of the sailors jump overboard after him, and 
bring him on deck. There, that’s all I know 
about it, so don’t bother any more.’’ 


‘¢ Well, but that’s an old tale,’’ said Fred. ‘I 
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read that ever so long ago ; and I don’t believe it. 
Why couldn’t he come down the same way as he 
got up?” 
‘‘ Why, because he was standing right up,”’ said 
John, ‘* and there was nothing to catch hold of.”’ 
‘¢Oh, nonsense,”’ 


hands? I know I could have got down easy 
enough if I had been there.”’ 

«¢Oh, ah,”’ said John, tauntingly; ‘‘ just as if 
you could climb at all.’ 

‘*Climb better than you,’ 

‘‘No, you.can’t,’’ said John. 

‘¢ Ves, I can,’’ said Fred. 

‘*Why, you couldn’t climb the elm and take 
the mag’s nest,’’ said John. 

‘¢ Ves, I could, if I liked,’’ said Fred; ‘but I 
ain’t going to.”’ 

‘“‘Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed John. 
couldn’t. You’re afraid.” 

‘No, I’m not,” said Fred. 

“Yes, you are,” said John. ‘‘ Bet you a penny 
you are.” 

‘*No, I shan’t bet,” said Fred; ‘‘but I could 
climb the tree, and I’m not afraid.” 

‘*There is a coward,” said John, tauntingly. 
‘‘Who’s a brag, now?” 

“<T’m not,’’ said Fred, sturdily, ‘‘ and I’ll soon 
show you. Only mind, I shall keep all the mags.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said John, with a grin on his face; ‘‘ but 
you won’t get any.”’ 

Unfortunately the boys’ conversation was not 
heard by any one but the children, and they were 
too intent on their daisy chains to take any notice ; 
so off went the lads to the home-field, closely fol- 
lowed by Tinker, who sent all his floral decora- 
tions flying at the first bound he made—and he 
made plenty of leaps and rushes—till they stood 
where a large elm grew alone, towering to a great 
height, and in the midst of whose crown of golden 
green leaflets could be seen a dark cluster of twigs, 
evidently the nest of a pair of magpies, and at 
first sight apparently inaccessible. 

‘“¢There,’’ said John, when they had reached 
the tree, and evidently wishing that his com- 
panion would not make the dangerous attempt. 
‘‘There, you know you can’t do it, so let’s go 
back.’’ 

“‘Can’t 1?’’ said Fred. ‘‘ Wait a bit and you'll 
see.” 

And as his friend glanced at him, he could see 


said Fred, shortly. 


“«T knew you 


said Fred ; ‘* why didn’t he | 
stoop down, and get hold of the top with his | 








that the lad’s teeth were set firm, and that there 
was the same look of obstinate determination that 
appeared on his face on the day of their Qrst fight, 
now a year before; and this was a look which 
seemed to augur success. 

He took off his jacket and boots, and then, 
soliciting a lift up, he got hold of one of the 
lowest boughs, where it drooped towards the 
earth, and then climbed along it till he reached 
the trunk, where he stopped to rest, sitting cross- 
legged upon the horizontal limb he had just at- 
tacked. 

It was no easy task that Fred Lister had cut out 
for himself, for it was one that would have cowed 
many a stouter heart. The old giant was of the 
most rugged kind, and the branches which pro- 
jected from the parent trunk were large and at con- 
siderable distances apart. However, the lad knew 
well the difficulty of his task, and like a wary gen- 
eral he sat watching for the weakest point of the 
tower he was about to scale, and recruiting his 
forces for the hard hattle before him. 

A jeering laugh from the boy below and a short, 
quick bark of excitement from the dog, roused the 
climber, and with one more glance upward, he set 
to work, straining, crawling, climbing and draw- 
ing himself up foot by foot, until he had reached 
the great fork of the tree, where the parent trank 
separated into five great boughs, each of which, 
however, formed a great tree of itself; and here 
again, fifty feet above the ground, Fred paused to 
have another rest. 

Well breathed, and started again; and here it 
was that the difficulties of the ascent began. The 
twigs, small boughs and excrescences of the great 
trunk were at an end, and there was hardly any- 
thing else now but sheer climbing, with but little 
hold for the climber’s feet. Far up among the 
thin branches, hidden amongst the leafy covers 
which surrounded it, hung the magpie’s nest ; and 
after climbing a short distance Fred found that 
his goal was in the top of the principal bough, 
and that he must descend a little way again, for 
he was on the wrong one; and he could see, too, 
now, that this bough towered far above the others. 
And now, seeing that a dangerous enemy had set 
himself to scale the fortress, the hen magpie 
darted down from her lofty seat, giving utterance 
toa shrill cry, and leaving her brood to the chances 
of the day. 

Fred descended again to the fork, and then up 
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and up he went, slowly and painfully. His hands 
were bleeding and the skin was off his legs, but he 
felt thateif he stopped now it would be his honor 
that would bleed, which would be far worse, and 
not for worlds would he have given up. Anon 
he paused again, for a shout from John arrested 
him, and then followed a cry to come down. 

*¢ Don’t go any higher, Fred—you’ll fall.’’ 

‘*No, I won’t,’’ shouted Fred, sturdily ; though 
in his own mind he did not feel very sure about it. 

But he knew how unmercifully he would be 
bantered if he gave up: so he toiled, panting, 
hot and tired, but achieving difficulty after diffi- 
culty, and only once summoning courage enough 
to look down, when he shuddered and quickly 
raised his eyes again, for a strange, creeping sen- 
sation came over him, and the bough he was on 
seemed to rock fearfully, although it was only the 
steady swaying of the tree in the gentle summer 
breeze. 

Higher and higher, till an opening in the boughs 
showed him the winding river, the mill, and, far 
off, the spire of Dunton church, up which he had 
once been, and he recalled the sensation he had 
felt upon that occasion as being similar to the 
tremor which now came over him. 

Higher still, and higher, and a horrible slip—a 
catching of the breath, and a hanging suspended 
by the hands ninety feet above the earth. A sharp 
struggle, and the lost place regained. Five min- 
utes’ rest, and with renewed courage, again higher 
and higher—the tree swaying more and more, and 
the breeze feeling brisker, the branches growing 
thinner and thinner; and at last the climber stop- 
ping to hesitate and think whether he shall attempt 
to ascend farther; but, testing each bough before 
trusting it with his weight, he still mounts boldly, 
and creeps, and draws himself up, gazing with a 
half shuddering pleasure at the beautiful scene 
around. 

Higher still, and higher ; and now the eminence 
is gained, while the bough sways and bends ter- 
ribly as he stands in the fork just below the great, 
bushy, arched nest, and waves one hand while he 
clings for dear life with the other; for he is too 
breathless to cheer. 

A loud hurrah from John—a shout of genuine 
pleasure—and another bark from Tinker, saluted 
Fred by way of response to his waving hand ; and 
now he set about the rather difficult task of se- 
curing the spoil: no easy matter, when it is taken 





into consideration that a magpie’s nest is a mass 
of thorny twigs about a yard in diameter, and 
the interior only to be reached from one side. 
However, with legs tightly clasping the bough he 


| was on, Fred thrust his bleeding hands into the 


nest, and seized two of the strong and well-fledged 


| birds, who resented the intrusion by digging their 
| beaks well into the flesh of their captor. 


The 
other three—for there were five birds—took ad- 
vantage of the struggle that was going on to 
escape from their aérial cradle and descend, flut- 
tering,—through the branches—two to kill them- 
selves in the fall, and the other to be captured by 
Tinker. 

Fred secured his prizes as well as he could by 
tying their legs together with his top-string— 
rather an arduous task in his position; and then, 
after a rest, he prepared to descend. ‘This, how- 
ever, proved, if anything, a more difficult task 
than the ascent, for the boy was tired, and his 
hands and legs sore. More than once his heart 
failed him; but the thoughts of the victory he 
had achieved kept back the fluttering of his heart, 
for he was growing miserable and weak with his 
exertions ; his hands, too, bled a good deal ; and 
when he made the slip in ascending the tree, he 
had strained one of his shoulders. 

At length, after a good deal of sliding and 
scrambling, in which his clothes suffered terribly, 
Fred was half-way down, and then, in obedience 
to a shout from John, he relieved himself of the 
birds he had suspended to his brace, by throwing 
them down. 

But the venturesome boy was not destined to 
reach the ground in safety. He had still a con- 
siderable distance to descend, when he unfortu- 
nately trusted his whole weight to a rotten branch. 
There was a sharp crack, a simultaneous cry from 
both lads, and then a heavy, rushing sound, as, 
falling from branch to branch, Fred lay at length, 
stunned and motionless, at his companion’s feet. 

John Rouse and Tinker both set to work di- 
rectly to render all the aid in their power. John’s 
first act was to take his friend by the shoulders 
and shake him to make him speak, and it is al- 
most needless to say that the remedy was not pro- 
ductive of satisfactory results; while Tinker, as if 
to help his master, seized hold of the fallen lad’s 
trousers legs, and shook at it rat-fashion, until he 
had doubled the size of one of the rents. Find- 
ing, however, that the treatment administered was 
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of no service, John ran off towards the hall, shout- 


ing for help as he went, and bringing the Squire out, 
pipe in hand, while a bright brown and yellow silk 
handkerchief still fluttered about his head, where 
it had been placed for a fly-guard during the after- 
noon’s snooze. 

‘Oh, papa, father!’’ shouted John. ‘Oh, 
dear! Fred’s killed. I know he is! What shall 
Ido? He has tumbled out of the tree where the 
mag’s nest is.”’ 

‘¢ And what business had you to—? - But, hi! 
—here, Sam, Tom!’’ shouted the Squire, in a state 
of great excitement. 

And off he trotted, followed by a couple of men, 
to where poor Fred was lying insensible at the foot 
of the tree. 

They carried him up to the house, and laid him 
tenderly on the sofa; the Squire all the while puff- 
ing with his exertions, and muttering and grumb- 
ling about a pack of young scamps, but losing no- 
time in sending off one of the men for the doctor ; 
while Mrs. Rouse’s time was taken up between 
pacifying the youngsters and trying to revive the 
insensible boy. 

‘*Oh, I know he’s dead,’’ whimpered John; 
‘‘and it’s all my fault, for I dared him to go up. 
And—”’ 

““You dog,’’ roared his father, ‘‘how dared 
you? Why didn’t you go up yourself, eh? Why 
didn’t you ?”’ 

There is no knowing what the response from the 
aforesaid young dog would have been, for a slight 
moan from the sufferer took the Squire’s attention ; 
and soon after the poor boy opened his eyes, but 
only to close them again, in spite of Mrs. Rouse’s 
administration of a spoonful of elder wine—a 
cordial most popular in Bubbley. 

‘* Had we not better send for poor Mrs. Graves?’’ 
said Mrs. Rouse. 


‘‘Certainly not!’’ said the Squire. ‘* What is 





the good of horrifying the poor woman if we can 
prevent it ?’’ 

Mrs. Rouse remained silent, and directly after 
came the doctor, and soon relieved the family from 
all fears of fatal consequences. Still the fall had 
been sufficiently serious; for, in addition to the 
severe bruises the boy had received, the poor 
fellow’s arm was broken. But the doctor set to 
work in a business-like style, completed his first 
inspection, Set the arm, and soon after Fred was 
lying upon his friend’s bed, bandaged and faint, 
but perfectly sensible. 

As soon as the doctor had left the room, the lad 
asked the Squire to let John come to him; and 
Mrs. Rouse went out on the tips of her toes to 
fetch the boy herself. She soon returned with her 
son, whose eyes looked quite red and puffy with 
crying, and who began to sob afresh as soon as he 
saw his schoolfellow’s pale face and bandaged arm. 
He went to the bed and leaned over the sufferer, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Rouse stood aloof to watch 
what would take place. But no sooner did the 
Squire hear the few words which fell from the lips 
of the cripple than— 

‘*Bother the boy!’’ he muttered, ‘‘ worrying 
me to death in this way. Come down, mother; 
there’s nothing the matter. He’ll be out again 
to-morrow.”’ ; 

Mrs. Rouse smiled, and followed her lord; for, 
to a certain extent, she could not but endorse the 
opinion he had expressed, especially after hearing 
Fred’s query. For on John going up to his 
schoolfellow, Fred had forgotten all his pains. 
There was no tender and affecting interview to 
take place, and no occasion for Mrs. Rouse, nor 
yet the Squire, to have walked, with a difficulty 
of preserving equilibrium, on the points of their 
toes ; for said Fred, trying to grin with his swelled 
and puffed face— 

‘* Jack, where’s the mags ?”’ 
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AND THE NANA SAHIB. 


THE SEPOY WAR—THE MASSACRE, AND THE NANA 


By Sir Rom 


DE CAMDEN. 











THE PALACE WITHIN THE ForT AT ALLAHABAD, INDIA. 


THE recent announcement by cable that a man 
had surrendered himself to the British authorities 
in India, representing himself to be the infamous 
Nana Sahib, calls vividly to mind the fearful tra- 
gedy wherein the Nana was a leading spirit. 

The ‘‘Sepoy War’’ was at its inception simply 
a mutiny, on an extended scale, among the native 
soldiery then employed by the British government. 
The titular King of Delhi, the deposed King of 
Oude, Holkar, the Nana Sahib, and others, who 
had, or who imagined they had, received injuries 


at the hands of the British, were the instigators of, | 


and some of them the leaders in, the mutinous 
movements. The mutiny assumed larger proportions 
by the accession of numbers not in thé army’; 
some of the latter were impelled by fear or hopes 
of booty, while others were forced into the move- 
ment by the fierce, and for a time apparently suc- 


cessful, Sepoys. A large accession of fighting 
material was secured by opening the jails and set- 
| ting thousands of ruffians loose to aid in the work 
|of rapine and massacre. We do not, however, 
| propose, at least now, to enter into an investiga- 


tion of the causes of the Sepoy War. 


| It bursts forth with great fury and strength at 
| Meerut on May roth, 1857, with a general massa- 
cre of British officers, and it spreads with light- 


ning speed over the surrounding districts. Be- 
inares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and the 
whole country around, are in a state of ferment. 
The whites (men, women and children), or so 
many as can escape the furious pursuit of the mu- 
| tineers, seek refuge in the fort at Allahabad ; the 
| palace and other buildings are soon filled with 
justly frightened refugees. Many, not so fortu- 
nate as to reach the fort, are murdered. On the 








2 SEPOY WAR—THE MASSACRF, 








THATCH-ROOFED BOATS ON THE GANGES. 


6th of June, as a writer expresses it, ‘‘ all was | before, pushes on to the same place, and on the 


darkness and despair.’’ Meanwhile, Gen. Neill, 
the hero of the mutiny, is doing his utmost to 
stop the evil work; his ‘‘ Madras Lambs’’ are 
winning laurels by their bravery and success. On 
the 1rth or 12th, the General, with only fifty of 
his ‘‘ Lambs,’’ has succeeded in driving the muti- 
neers from the vicinity of the fort, and the glad 
fact is telegraphed to Calcutta: ‘* Allahabad is 
safe.” Benares and Allahabad being out of 
immediate danger, Neill is very anxious to go on 
toCawnpore. To add to the distress, the cholera 
now breaks out among the British soldiers, and by 
the 18th of June forty out of a hundred gallant 
Fusileers fall victims to its ravages. But detach- 
ment after detachment is daily arriving at the fort, 
and on the 30th Neill is able to send a force of 
four hundred Fusileers, with about four hundred 


| 
| 





| 


15th Neill follows. 
is too late! 

Let us here pause to note the state of affairs at 
the latter ill-fated city on the 6th of June. Ina 
large open space, perfectly flat and covered with 
dust, are gathered together seven hundred and 
fifty Europeans (men, women and children), of 
whom fifty-nine are artillerymen, one hundred 
and five infantry, including officers, and inclu- 
ding, too, thirty invalids; the sole protection of 
this devoted band is a parapet of earth about five 
feet high, with six guns in position. Opposing 
these is the infamous Nana Sahib, with a large 
force of thoroughly-drilled native soldiers, and 
fourteen large guns and mortars. Yet for twenty 
days the little band of British maintain their 
position. To add to their trials, the only source 


But the succor for Cawnpore 


and fifty native cavalry, Sikhs and Irregulars, for- 
ward to Cawnpore. On the 7th of July the brave 
Havelock, having arrived at Allahabad a few days 


| of water supply is a well in the open plain, upon 
| which the fire of twenty marksmen is brought to 
bear. On the 26th, more than a hundred (inclu- 





AND THE NANA SAHIB. 
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ding all the artillerymen) having been killed, 
the Europeans are in terrible straits, and still 
the handful of surviving heroes holds out. On 
this date the Nana offered terms of surren- 
der. He promises the entire party a safe 
conduct to Allahabad by boat, and there being no 
alternative but death, the offer is accepted, in the 
faint hope of safety. Twenty huge boats, each 





about twenty feet by twelve, with thatched poops, 


are provided, and the survivors of the twen- | 


ty days’ conflict embark ; 
twenty thousand people 
from Cawnpore have as- 
sembled to see the embark- 
ation. No sooner, however, 
are the Europeans all on 
board, and the boats moved 
a short distance down the 
stream, than a murderous 
fire is opened on them from 
both sides of the river. 
Only four persons escape. 
Of the rest, those of the 
men who are not killed in 
the boats are carried to 
Cawnpore, and shot there, 
while the women are im- 





from the spot at the time, says: ‘‘The place 
was one mass of blood. ‘The soles of my boots 
were more than covered by the blood of these 
poor wretched creatures. Portions of their dresses, 
collars, children’s socks, and ladies’ hats, lay about 
saturated with blood, and in the sword-cuts on 
the wooden pillars of the room there hung long 
tresses of hair, carried there by the edge of the 
weapon.”’ 

Of this building, called by the natives the 
‘*Beebeeghur,’’ not 
stone now remains upon 
another, but neither its 
name nor its memory will 
be lost for all time. The 
well also has been obliter- 
ated, and the site around, 
for about twenty acres, laid 
out as a Memorial Garden. 
In the centre of the garden 
is the Cawnpore Memorial. 
A low mound fringed with 
cypresses has been thrown 
up, the summit of which. 
is crowned by a circular 
screen, of light and beau- 
tiful openwork architec- 


one 





prisoned from the 27th of 
June till the 15th of July 

ina building orcourt,which [irs 
has been formerlyused as 

an assembly room. On the jf 
latter day, the Nana, hear- 

ing of the rapid advance 

of Havelock’s force, gives 
orders to slay the whole 
company. Some are killed 

by musket-shots through the windows, but the | 
majority are hacked to death by the sabres of five | 
assassins, Next morning the bodies of the hapless | 
victims are dragged across the compound, and 
thrown into a dry well. Three of the women, 
though fearfully wounded, are still alive, and the 
massacre is fitly completed by the slaughter of two 
children, who, in some unknown manner, escaped 


terror about the fatal weli. 
Havelock arrives on the 17th, after fighting his 
way step by step, to find not one European alive. 


MEMORIAL TO THE CAWNPORE VICTIMS. 








The scene at the court where the massacre was com- 
pleted, is horrible in the extreme ; an officer writing | 


ture. The circular space 
enclosed is sunk, and from 
the centre of this space 
rises a pedestal which sup- 
ports Baron Marochetti’s 
statue, the marble present- 
- ment of the ‘‘ Angel of 
Pity.’’ Around the capital 
of the pedestal is the sad 
legend: ‘‘Sacred to the 





perpetual memory of the great company of 
| Christian people, chiefly women and children, 


who near this spot were cruelly massacred by the 
followers of the rebel Nana Dhoondoo Punth of 
Bithoor, and cast, the dying with the dead, into 
the well below on the 15th day of July, 1857.” 

In the neighborhood are several other memorials 


| of the soldiers and others who perished in these 
the previous night, and are hovering in childish | 


massacres. 

In the face of the barbarous atrocities perpe- 
trated by the treacherous scoundrels, the terrible 
vengeance wreaked on those who were captured, 
sanguinary and stupendous as it was, is palliated, 
if not absolutely justified. 
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The Nana Sahib was the adopted son of the 
Peishwa of Poona, to whom Sir John Malcolm had, 
after thrashing and deposing him for his villainy, 
allowed a pension of £80,000, with the palatial 
property of Bithoor, near Cawnpore. On the 
death of the Peishwa, the Nana succeeded to his 
property, and was allowed a body-guard of five 
hundred cavalry to give him state, but was refused 
the pension. This was the grievance that pro- 
voked his vengeance. He was surrounded and 
encouraged by many like-minded miscreants, in- 
cluding Tantia Topee and Azim Moolah. 


TO SPARE! 





The man now claiming to be the Nana Sahib is 
not believed to be the real culprit, and there are 
good reasons for believing that the Nana died dur- 
ing the same year, a fugitive in the Nepaul jungles, 
though for the past few years disquieting rumors 
of his having been seen in various disguises have 
agitated British India, and even this last surrender 
may be a ruse on the part of a devoted adherent 
to divert attention from the culprit, if indeed the 
miscreant yet lives. Until this singular surrender, 
he was universally believed to have perished. 








NOT ONE 


“Which shall it be? Which shall it be 2?” 
I looked at John—John looked at me, 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet, 
As well as though my locks were jet), 
And when I found that I must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and weak ; 
“ Tell me again what Robert said !” 

And then I listening bent my head : 

“ This is his letter :—* 1 will give 

A house and land while you shall live. 

If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.’ ” 

I looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John. had borne 

Of poverty, and work, and care, 

Which I, though willing, could not share ; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this.—* Come, John,” said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep ;” so, walking hand in hand, 

Dear John and I surveyed our band,— 
First to the cradle lightly stepped, 

Where Lilian the baby slept. 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white ; 

Softly the father stooped to lay 

His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said: “ Not her, not her.” 
We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 

And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep So pitiful and fair ; 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek, 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 

“ He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 


TO SPARE!’ 


Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 
“ No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 
He whispered, while our eyes were dim ; 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 
Could he be spared? “ Nay, He who gave 
Bid us befriend him to the grave ; 
Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough for such as he, 
And so,” said John, “ I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above 
And knelt by Mary, child of love, 
“ Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 
I said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in willful way, 
And shook his head, “ Nay, love, not thee,’’ 
The while my heart beat audibly, 
Only one more, our eldest lad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. “No, John, no— 
I can not, will not, let him go.” 
And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not drive one child away; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in truth that not one face 
We missed from its accustomed place : 
| Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven! 
| 


1 A father and mother in straitened circumstances, with seven 

| children, were offered by a wealthy, but childless, neighbor a 
| comfortable provision, on condition that they would give him 
one of their children, This beautiful poem tells the result. 
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Peter Lyon.—The following obituaryappeared 
in a New York journal: 

‘“©QOn Tuesday morning, July 4th, 1824, Peter 
Lyon, Esq., in the 80th year of his age. A native 
of the town of North Castle, county of West- 
chester, and state of New York. 


**He was a firm and undeviating friend of his, 


country from the commencement to the close of 
its struggle for liberty and independence, during 
the course of which he, with his family, suffered 
great privation and loss of property; and it was 
before him Paulding, Williams and Van Wort 
brought Major Andre for examination, and by 
whose orders he was sent to Gen. Washington at 
headquarters. He was one of the Committee of 
Safety for Westchester county during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and sustained with honor and fidelity 
the office of Civil Magistrate for-upwards of thirty 
years, after which he resigned, giving preference 
to entire private life and for the more perfect en- 
joyment of those glorious liberties and domestic 
bliss for which he had made so great sacrifice during 
the War. 

‘He labored under pining and wasting sickness 
for about six months, which he bore with great 
patience and entire submission to the Divine 
Will, professing to the last a glorious hope of 
blissful immortality. His residence was No. 37 
Pump street, New York.’’ 

‘Can any reader of the MONTHLY give any fur- 
ther information concerning this distinguished 
civilian of the Revolution ? L. 


A Prophetic Voice.—In Frothingham’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Life and Times of Joseph Warren,”’ 
there is found a ‘‘ Prophetic Voice concerning 
America,’’ worthy of a setting in the ‘‘mono- 
gram,’’ by the lamented Sumner, where have been 
gathered the various voices of the past, from Mil- 
ton, in 1641, to Alaman, in 1852. ‘This passage 
occurs in a letter of the martyr-patriot to Arthur 
Lee, in England : 

**It is not yet too late to accommodate the dis- 
pute amicably. But I am of opinion, that, if 
once General Gage should lead his troops into the 
country, with design to enforce the late Acts of 
Parliament, Great Britain may take her leave, at 
least of the New England colonies, and, if I mis- 
take not, of all America. If there is any wisdom 
in the nation, God grant it may be speedily ¢alled 
forth! Every day, every hour, widens the breach. 
A Richmond, a Chatham, a Shelburne, a Camden, 
with their noble associates, may yet repair it ; and 
it is a work which none but the greatest of men 





can conduct. May you be successful and happy 
in your labors for the public safety !’’ 

This was written Feb. 2oth, 1775, two months 
only before Lexington ; and a month and a half 
before he penned, in writing to the same Arthur 
Lee, the oft-quoted words, ‘‘ America must and 
will be free. The contest may be severe; the 
end will be glorious.”’ E. H. Goss. 


In his Prize Essay at Oxford, 1869, on Zhe 
American Colonies previous to the Declaration of 
Independence, he quotes the sentence, ‘‘ /z @ revo- 
lution, burn all, and build afresh !’ as the policy 
of an early father of New England. Who said 
that, and where is it to be found ? 5, We Ge 


Sixty Years Ago.—lIn answer to an inquiry in 
the AMERICAN HIsTORICAL RECORD some time since, 
Mr. George Ball informs me, that, sixty years ago, 
notched sticks were used in this city (New York) 
in keeping milk accounts. The milk was carried 
from door to door by a man with a yoke on his 
shoulder, from which were suspended the pails, one 
on either hand. That the account with the baker 
was kept in a similar way. Also, that small baskets 
of strawberries were strung on long poles and 
carried about for sale. 


First American Editions.—I have a copy 
of ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield ; a ‘Tale. Supposed to 


be Written by Himself.’’ It is in two volumes 
12mo., bound in one volume, 180 pp. 1zmo. Im- 
print—‘‘ Philadelphia: Printed for William Mentz, 
and sold by most of the Booksellers in America. 
MDCCLXXII,’’ Do any of your readers know 
of an earlier American edition of this old and 
popular work ? EMPE. 


Sunday Schools.—In the Diary of the Mora- 
vian Church in Philadelphia, there is recorded the 
following in relation to ‘‘ Children’s Meetings’’ 
or Sunday Schools, under date of Oct. 28, 1744: 
‘* Sister Greening (wife of the pastor) has 33 little 
girls that belong to her Sunday meeting. We 
hope that at least some benefit will come out-of it, 
in keeping them from the streets, and making 
them more obedient to their parents.’’ 

J. W. Jordan. 


CAN you or your readers give me any informa- 
tion in regard to Dr. Thompson, founder of the 
Thompsonian or Steam Doctrine? Have you ever 
met with any biographical sketch of him or 
family ? E. GARDNER. 
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Where was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Written ?—To the Query of B. G. R., we 
can only make an uncertain reply, and shall be 
under obligations to any of our readers who can 
throw farther light upon this interesting subject : 

For many years the old brick building at the 
south-west corner of Seventh and Market Streets, 
in Philadelphia, has been pointed out to the 
stranger and native alike, as the place where 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the- Declaration 
of Independence, wrote the first draft of the im- 
mortal document which was the original frame- 
work of our liberties and the announcement of 
our claim to a position in the sisterhood of nations. 
A large sign bearing a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin seated at a desk and perusing a book, 
decorated for a long time the space between the 
fourth-story windows of the Market street front, 
and there was an accompanying inscription in 
large black letters designating the building as 
‘* The Birthplace of Liberty.’’ 

In support of this theory, Watson, in his ‘* An- 
nals of Philadelphia’ (edition of 1850, Vol. II., 
page 309), tells us, in his quaint style, that ‘‘ the 
place of writing the Declaration has been differ- 
ently stated. Some have said that it was at Jef- 


ferson’s chamber, in the Indian Queen Inn; but 
Mrs. Clymer, with whom Mr. Jefferson boarded, 
at the south-west corner of Seventh and High 


(now Market) streets, said it was there, and to 
settle this point, Dr. Mease wrote to Mr. Jefferson, 
and had it confirmed as at her house.’’ 

In the first volume of his ‘‘ Annals,’’ on page 
470, Watson touches upon the same mooted ques- 
tion, in the following terms :— 

‘*In the Indian Queen Tavern, South Fourth 
Street, in the second story, front room, south end, 
Jefferson had his desk and room where he wrote 
and studied, and from that cause it has been 
a popular opinion that he there wrote his ‘De- 
claration of Independence.’ I have seen the 
place of the desk, by the side of the fire-place, 
west side, as pointed out by Cesar Rodney’s 
son. But my friend, John McAllister, told me in 
1833 that he was told by the step-mother of the 
present Hon. John Sergeant that Dr. Mease had 
inquired of Jefferson himself, by letter, and that 
he was informed by him that when he wrote that 
instrument he lived in a large new house belong- 
ing to the Hiltzheimer family, up Market street, 
at the south-west corner of some crossing street. 
Mrs. Sergeant said there was no doubt that it 
was the same since so well known as Gratz’s store, 
at the south-west corner of Seventh and High 
streets.”’ 

The ‘Indian Queen Tavern,’’ which in earlier 
days contended for the honor of having been the 
place where the Declaration was written, was 
situated at the south-east corner of Fourth and 





Market streets. Graydon refers to the building 
and states that in 1760 it was kept by the Widow 
Nicholls. 

In the first volume of the ‘‘ Life of Daniel Web- 
ster,’” by George Ticknor Curtis, we find some 
interesting passages which revive the old dispute 
about the precise spot on which Jefferson wrote the 
American Magna Charta, and which tend to leave 
the question in even greater doubt than before. 
In the autumn of 1824, Daniel Webster started on 
a journey to Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, in 
company with George Ticknor, one of his most 
intimate personal friends, who had been invited 
by Mr. Jefferson to assist him in regulating the 
course of studies at the University of Virginia. 
The party left Washington on the gth of Decem- 
ber. The roads were in a terrible state, and the 
journey was exceedingly tedious, both going and 
returning. On the return, when the party were 
stopping over night at a small inn by the way, Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Ticknor beguiled the time by 
dictating to Mrs. Ticknor, who acted as amanuen- 
sis, the conversations had by them with Jefferson 
during the four or five days passed at Monticello. 
The accuracy of the report of Jefferson’s sayings 
on this occasion, which was first given to the pub- 
lic by Fletcher Webster, in the first volume of his 
father’s correspondence, published in 1857, has 
been questioned on some points by Jefferson’s 
biographer; but Mr. Curtis puts forth a strong 
argument in its support, citing the fact that it was 
carefully prepared a few hours after the departure 
of the party from Monticello, as a private record 
of the visit, but doubtless with a view of its being 
at some future time given to the public. 

We have thus detailed at length the circum- 
stances under which the paragraph given below 
was written, in order to give it its full weight as 
tending to settle, although in an unsatisfactory 
manner, a question which is not only of local 
importance, but of general interest. Among the 
memoranda of Jefferson’s conversation as written 
down by Mrs. Ticknor, are the following words, 
spoken by Jefferson in direct response to a question 
by Webster : 

‘The Declaration of Independence was written 
in a house on the north side of Chestnut street, 
between Third and Fourth,—not a corner house. 
Heiskell’s Tavern, in Fourth street, has been 
shown for it (to Mr. Webster)—but this is not 
the house.”’ 

In asserting that the place was not a corner 
house, Jefferson at one word disposed of the claims 
of the only two buildings which have generally 
been credited with the disputed honor, the Indian 
Queen Inn and the house at Seventh and Market 
streets. By Heiskell’s Tavern he probably referred 
to the first named, which, as stated by Watson, was 
at one time popularly supposed to have been the 
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place. But, while the exact location still remains 
a mystery, and will doubtless so remain for all 
time to come, we are able to get near the true 
site, and especially to dispose of the rival claims 
of the two buildings to which the credit was 
formerly awardéd. Wherever the building was 


locatec within the limits described by Jefferson, it 
has long since disappeared, and as such is the case, 
perhaps the solution of the question is as satisfac- 
tory as could be desired. | 


Noah Webster.—The following well-written 
advertisement appeared in the Mew York Packet 
and American Advertiser, published at Fishkill, 
N. Y., May 2d, 1782: 

‘¢On the first of May will be opened, at Sharon, 
in Connecticut, a school, in which children may 
be instructed, not only in the common arts of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, but in any branch 
of academical literature. The little regard that is 
paid to the literary improvement of females, even 
among people of rank and fortune, and the gene- 
ral inattention to the grammatical purity and 
elegance of our native language, are faults in the 
education of youth that more gentlemen have 
taken pains to censure than correct. Any young 
gentlemen and ladies who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the English language, geography, vocal 
music, etc., may be waited on at particular hours 
for that purpose. 

‘*The price of board and tuition will be from six 
to nine shillings, lawful money, per week, accord- 
ing to the age and studies of the scholar. No 
pains will be spared to render the school useful. 

NoaH WEBSTER. 

‘* Sharon, April 16. 

‘«N. B.—The subscriber has a large convenient 
store in Sharon, fit for spring articles of any kind, 
where they may be secured at a moderate ex- 
pense.”’ R. B. Grant. 


An American Commander who had deserved 
and received the highest honors which his grateful 
country, through her assembled representatives, 
could bestow upon him, once said to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, with asigh: ‘‘In an evil hour for my 
country did the French and Spaniards abandon 
Louisiana to the United States. We were not 
sufficiently a country before ; and should we ever 
be mad enough to drive the English from Canada 
and her other North American provinces, we shall 
soon cease to be a country at all. Without local 
attachment, without national honor, we _ shall 
resemble a swarm of insects that settle on the 
fruits of the earth to corrupt and consume them, 
rather than men who love and cleave to the land 
of their forefathers. After a shapeless anarchy 
and a series of civil wars, we shall at last be 
formed into many countries, unless the vices en- 
gendered in the process should demand further 





punishment, and we should previously fall beneath 
the despotism of some military adventurer, like a 
lion, consumed by an inward disease, prostrate 
and helpless beneath the beak and talons of a vul- 
ture, or yet meaner bird of prey.’’ 

So says Coleridge in the ninth essay of ‘‘ The 
Friend.’’ Who was this American commander with 
the English philosopher? His fears were not pe- 
culiar to himself; he uttered but the intense con- 
victions of many. Who was this American ? 

5. @. 


Mary Neff.—In the August number of the 
RECORD you give a description of the monument 
erected in Concord, N. H., during the present 
year to Hannah Dustin for her bravery in killing, 
with the assistance of a nurse and a boy, the 
Indian family which held them captives. Her 
nurse, Mary Neff, whose name also appears on the 
monument, was born at Haverhill, Mass., Septem- 
ber 8th, 1646, and died at that place October 22d, 
1722. She was the first child of George Corliss 
and his wife Joanna (Davis) Corliss, who were 
among the earliest settlers of the town, and was 
the first person named Corliss born in America. 
Mary Corliss married William Neff, of Newbury, 
Mass., June 23d, 1665, and he died at Pemaquid, 
Maine, February 7th, 1688-9. 

Governor Nicholson, of Maryland, presented 
Mrs. Dustin with a tankard in token of her bra- 
very, and it is now in the hands of Emory Coffin, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

A. W. Cortrtss, 
Capt. 8th Infantry U. S. Army. 
Camp McDowell, Arizona, October 1874. 


Log Rolling.—B. A. A. inquires as to the 
origin of this expression, as applied to legislation. 


ANSWER.—The phrase is drawn from the clearing 
of forest land in a new country. The settler 
could himself cut down the trees, and cut them 
into lengths or logs. The next step was to roll 
them into heaps for burning, and that he could 
not do without help; so he called his neighbors to 
help him roll, and when they had a rolling he 
helped them. This was aptly applied to legisla- 
tive action for the passage of laws for local 
measures. Vote for my bill and I will vote for 
yours. The phrase was probably Western; it is 
certainly more than fifty years old. 


Books printed by Franklin.—G. B. inquires 
for the earliest book or pamphlet now extant, 
printed by Franklin. 


ANSWER.—It is entitled ‘‘A Modest Enquiry into 
the Nature and Necessity of Paper Money. Printed 
and sold at the New Printing office, near the Mar- 
ket, Philadeiphia, 1729.’’ A copy of it is in the pos- 
session of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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De Bourbon Family in Pennsylvania.— 
Can any of your readers give me any information, 
however slight, of a family of De Bourbon living 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, in the last twenty years. 
Were their ancestors Huguenots ? ee We 


Early Maryland Toleration—A Question 
of Veracity.—Among those who have attempted 
to reply to Gladstone’s recent thunderbolt is 
Bishop Gibbons, of Virginia, and in his reply I 
find the following: ‘‘ The same spirit which ani- 
mates and always will animate the Catholic Church 
that dictated the memorable decree which was 
passed by the General Assembly of Catholics 
(Maryland) in 1649; ‘No person whatsoever in 
this province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall from henceforth be anyways troubled or 
molested for his or her religion, or in the free ex- 
ercise thereof, or anyway compelled to the belief 
or the exercise of any other religion against his or 
her consent.’ ”’ 

Can Porrer’s AMERICAN MONTHLY or any of 
its readers inform me (and others), how far the 
Roman Catholic Church is entitled to the credit 
for the early toleration policy of Maryland ? 

Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


ANSWER.—A letter recently published by Rev. 
FE. W. Neill, D.D., President of Macalester Col- 
lege, Falls of St. Anthony, Minn., throws some 
light upon this interesting subject, but we hope 
some of our readers can favor us with more. 
Dr. Neill says that the Charter of Maryland was 
not a charter of religious liberty, but the very 
opposite, and quotes a letter from Cecil Lord 
Baltimore to Wentworth, afterward the unfortun- 
ate Earl of Strafford, in which the former said 
that he had sent two of his brothers ‘‘ with very 
near twenty other gentlemen of very good fashion 
and three hundred laboring men,’’ to Maryland to 
found a colony. ‘This, Dr. Neill holds, shows that 
Maryland was not settled by two hundred Catholic 
gentlemen, as has been asserted. He further 
states that owing to the entreaties of followers of 
Roger Williams and Copland, who settled first in 
the Bahamas and afterwards in Maryland, the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, on October 27th, 1645, 
ordered that the inhabitants of the Bermudas, and 
of all other American plantations now planted or 
hereafter planted, should, ‘‘ without moiestation or 
trouble, have and enjoy the liberty of conscience 
in matters of God’s worship.’’ ‘Two years later 
Parliament passed another act allowing all persons 
to meet for religious duties and ordinances in a fit 
place, provided the public peace was not disturbed. 
The Maryland act of 1649, to which Bishop Gib- 
bons alludes as the work of Catholics, was simply 
an outgrowth of the English statutes, and passed 





under the strong Puritan influence in Maryland. 
After all that has been said about its being an act 
for religious liberty, it ought not to be forgotten, 
that it provided that any one who denied the Holy 
Trinity should be punished with death. 


Rev. A. L. Whitman, of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, has presented to the Connecticut Historical 
Society the pocket-book taken from Major Andre 
at the time of his capture, September 23d, 1770, 
and it has been placed in the Exhibition Hall of 
the Society in Hartford. The interesting relic 
was for a long period in the possession of Mr. 
Joshua Barrell, a revolutionary soldier, and at his 
death passed into the hands of his grandson, the 
donor named above. It will hereafter be kept by~ 
the side of Arnold’s watch, which has been for 
many years in the possession of the Historical 
Society. 


Degree of D. D.—‘‘Clericus” inquires for 
the first occasion of this degree being conferred 
in America. 


ANSWER.—It was first conferred upon Increase 
Mather at Harvard, in 1692. 


Decimal Currency.—W. A. B. is informed 
that the earliest suggestion of a decimal currency 
for the United States appears to have been made 
by Jefferson in 1784. See Jefferson’s Writings, 
vol. 1, pp. 43, 133- 


Gas.—J. M. S. asks ‘‘ when gas was first used ?” 


ANSWER.—Gas was first evolved from coal by Dr. 
Clayton in £739, and was first employed for pur- 
poses of illumination by Mr. Murdock, in Corn- 
wall, England, in 1792. The first display of gas 
was éxhibited in 1802, in Birmingham, England, on 
the occasion of the peace rejoicing. It was perma- 
nently used in Manchester in 1805. It was intro- 
duced into London streets in 1807, and was in 
general use in 1814. Gas was first introduced 
into New York in 1823, and the streets were first 
lighted with it in 1824. 


Glittering Generalities.—D. F. L.—Hon. 
Rufus Choate is the author of the above phrase. 
It will be found toward the close of his letter to 
the Whigs of Maine, August gth, 1856, in rela- 
tion to the new Republican party. 


O. P. M. asks concerning the designation of 
money as the sinews of war. The expression 
‘‘ Coin is the sinews of war’’ occurs in Rabelais, 
Bk. I. c. cxlvii., where it is spoken either as a 
proverb or a quotation, for it is in italics. 
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A Happy New Year! In making our bow, dear 
Reader, we heartily wish youa Happy New Year! May 
Heaven’s smiles and choice blessings shed the brightest 
beams of joy’s sunshine over your pathway throughout the 
year. We sincerely trust that the acquaintance we form with 
you this day may be lasting, and conduce to our mutual 
pleasure and happiness. We hope, too, that you will learn to 
look for and hail with smiles our monthly visits. 

And now, to our Editorial co-laborers, especially on the 
Monthly Periodicals, we offer our right hand of good-fellow- 
ship, with the best wishes that the Season can suggest. We 
enter the field which you so creditably adorn, with the sin- 
cerest sentiments of fraternal regard and the desire to culti- 
vate your friendship. 

Once more—A Happy New Year to All! 

THE EpItor. 


The President’s Message has, on the whole, met with 
a courteous reception from the newspapers and people, and 
though not remarkable for the brilliance of its style, or even 
for the originality of its contents, it is a creditable State 
paper. 


The Financial Scheme proposed by the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury is excellent in the main, but 
will amount to little so long as Congress fails to realize the 
importance of intelligent legislation. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that Congress will not delay definite action much 
longer. We move to amend the President’s and Secretary’s 
plan by striking out what relates to repealing the Legal Tender 
Act. When our paper money comes to par with specie that 
act will repeal itself—till then its repeal would be dangerous, 
if not certainly disastrous. 


The Third Term talk appears to be dying out. A gooa 
way to prevent such talk in the future would be to give us 
the Constitutional Amendment limiting each incumbent of 
the Presidential chair to one term. The best result of such 
an amendment, however, would be that the President would 
be simply President, and not an aspirant or a trimmer for 
future favors. . 


Our Relations with Foreign Powers are tranquil, and will 
continue so, even with Spain, so long as we let them do as 
they please, ignoring or merely frowning at or talking about 
such outrages as that known as the “ Virginius affair.” Great 
Britain, with far less claim, has secured a settlement with 
Spain—at least a partial one. Who will live to see the United 
States obtain some redress? “Let us have peace” sounds 
well, but may not even a peace policy be overstrained ? 

N.B.—Our relations with the planet Venus are favorable. 
But more next month. 


The Result of the late Elections throughout the land has 
been no less of a surprise to the victors than to the van- 
quished. The complete revolution in the political affairs of 
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the nation is without a parallel in its history. The newspa- 
pers of all shades have been busy ever since in determining 
the causes that led to so general a defeat of the Republican, 
and so general a triumph of the Democratic party. When 
the verdict is arrived at, we shall be happy to record it, but 
meanwhile we cannot but hope that the Democratic leaders 
will hold the reins with coolness and discretion, and, forget- 
ting all lesser aims, concentrate their efforts to the single 
patriotic end of advancing the substantial interests of the 
country, and the welfare of the people of all sections. 


New York and the Centennial.—The Jndependent 
strongly favors the Centennial Exhibition. A recent issue 
says: ‘The subscriptions to the stock of the Centennial 
Exhibition, to be held at Philadelphia, now amount to about 
$4,500,000. Two or three millions more will be needed to 
carry it on successfully and insure the erection of the proper 
buildings. New York is asked to give $1,000,000. Up to 
date the subscriptions from this city have been few and small, 
although, as the great centre of the country, it is deeply 
interested in the success of the undertaking.” 

An address commending the Centennial Celebration to the 
support of the people of the state of New York, signed by 
over fifty prominent citizens of that state, has just been 
issued. Among the signers are Peter Cooper, A. T. Stewart, 
William M. Evarts, William Cullen Bryant, E. D. Morgan, 
William E. Dodge, John J. Cisco, William Orton, H. B, 
Claflin, and forty others of equal eminence 


Cuba Libre.—The brave Cubans are not yet annihilated, 
and if “ patience and perseverance’’ and courage “ overcome 
all obstacles,” they must yet win, 


The “ Coffee-Houses.”—While many sincere Temper- 
ance advocates spend their energies in speech-making, politi- 
cal efforts and the like, it is a satisfaction to see a few 
practical workers, without much talk, starting out on the ex- 
cellent plan of opening cheap Coffee-Houses where the 
thirsty can procure a pint mug of good hot coffee or tea, and 
a roll or bun, at the small cost of five cents, instead of going 
to the “‘ Saloon”? where a lunch is served as a bait to entice 
the unwary. Experience has shown that the price will just 
about cover the expenses of the establishment, without pay- 
ing for the original fitting up, the cost of which is borne by 
the philanthropic projectors. The new Coffee-Houses will 
be useful agencies in promoting the cause of Temperance. 


The Spiritualists are. having a happy time exposing 
and denouncing each other.. According to some “ mediums” 
other “ mediums” are impostors; possibly those that do not 
come under this category belong to another that is to be 
pitied rather than censured. 


A youthful Pennsylvania Granger, about to be chastised 
by his father the other day, called upon his grandfather to 
protect him from the middle-man. 
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The Grangers have, during the past year, grown to be a 
powerful political force, and may influence the next election 
for President. It is essentially a free trade and agricultural 
party. The connecting bond of the Grangers is not one of 
any high moral or political principle, such as the anti-slavery 
feeling was, or the anti-popish feeling, and anti-Irish of an 
earlier platform, but it is strong from its touching personal in. 
terest, the farmers naturally wishing to buy their commodi- 
ties cheaply, and to get the best prices for their produce. 


An anecdote is told of Parson Shute, the first minister set- 
tled at South Hingham, which for ready wit ought not to pass 
unrecorded. It appears that the reverend gentleman was 
very fond of pudding; so at a mimisterial meeting one day 
the hostess, in order to gratify the taste of her guest, had 
pudding for dinner. Unfortunately it came very near the 
fire while cooking, so that when served it was extremely hot. 
The parson, without allowing it time to cool, placed a piece 
at once in his mouth, and then followed the usual contortions 
incident to such an occasion, but all to no purpose. The 
pudding would not go, so the parson, who was a polite man, 
quietly slipped it out of his mouth into his coat-pocket, all 
of which was observed by a brother minister, who, for the 
sake of a joke, said, “So you are putting the pudding in 
your pocket, are you?”’ “Qh, yes,” said the parson, all 
unmoved, “I put a little piece in there to light my pipe with 
after dinner.’ The explanation was sufficient. 


King Kalakaua and his suite have had a good time, and 
have doubtless enjoyed themselves. 


The College of New Jersey, Princeton, has, according to 
the last catalogue, 408 students. Of these, 88 are from New 
ersey, 88 from New York, 85 from Pennsylvania, 27 from 
Maryland, 16 from District of Columbia, 10 from Ohio, 11 
from Missouri, and 8 from North Carolina. Japan sends 
one, Syria one, and Washington Territory one. The sum of 
$100,000 has been given to the College by John C, Green, 
of New York city, for the further enlargement of the Scien- 
tific Department, one-half the amount to be appropriated to 
the establishment of a chair of civil engineering. 


Quiet confidence in God is the only way to obtain deliv- 
erance from darkness. They who in times of distress for- 
sake the mercy-seat and rely on their own devices, must “ lie 
down in sorrow.” 


Boston folks are in a state of excitement over their Com- 
mon. A proposition has been made to sell it out for build- 
ing lots. Town meetings have been held, and remonstrances 
made against the project; so the Common will probably be 
suffered to remain, and very properly so. 


Toronto.—Mr. Cook, the excursionist, says: ‘This 
Toronto, with its 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants, astonishes me 
more than any place which recognizes the authority of Queen 
Victoria. While I read of sharp conflicts in the British Par- 
liament on the miserable question of an extra half-hour for 
getting drunk after midnight, I found here, on Saturday 
evening last, every drink-shop closed after seven o’clock, not 
to be re-opened until six on Monday morning, and at the 





very hour when the dram-shops were shut the savings-hank 
opened, and the people were crowding in to pay their 
deposits. All through the province of Ontario, not a drink- 
shop, not a cigar-shop—not eyen an ice-cream shop— is 
opened on Sunday. The public thoroughfares are not half 
as beclouded with smoke or infested with little smoking 
puppies as are the public walks of the “mother country.” 
Without a State Church, places of worship abound here in 
every street, and they are all thronged with worshippers. 
There is scarcely a church or chapel in which the singing 
from a neighboring house of prayer may not be heard. At 
II A. M. and 7 P.M. the place seemed to be redolent with 
hymns of praise, and better order in the streets I never wit- 
nessed. No wonder that in such a place great numbers of 
working men own their habitations.” 


Accounts are received of great destitution in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and other sections recently visited by the grass- 
hopper plague. In Kansas, the official reports made to the 
State Board of Agriculture give some statistics showing the 
destitution existing in several of the frontier counties of the 
state. Seventeen counties, in which an aggregate of 158,000 
acres had been planted in corn, did not produce a bushel of 
this cereal. Five of these counties produced an average 
crop of wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat. The other 
twelve counties, having an aggregate population of 23,000, 
are all on the remote frontier, and the settlements in them 
have all been made within three years. The eight in which 
the greatest destitution prevails have all been populated 
within the past year or two, and the greater part of their 
population settled within their limits either last spring or the 
preceding fall. These eight had an aggregate population 
of 17,000 settlers, who generally had their first crop planted. 
They had expended all of their means in building their 
houses, and putting in their crops. Drouth and the grass- 
hoppers wrought a total destruction of everything they had 
planted, leaving them entirely destitute, They are without 
either food, clothing, or fuel to sustain them until they can 
produce something on which to live, and must be sustained 
by the charitable contributions of the people in other sections 
of the state and country at large. The number of destitute 
in the state is computed at from 20,000 to 25,000, but of these 
many are located in the older counties, where crops, with the 
exception of corn, were a fair average, and the more fortunate 
citizens are able and willing to help their destitute neighbors ; 
but in eight counties the destitution is very general, and 
almost the whole population will need more or less assistance. 


An emigrant to Missouri from New Hampshire writes 
that the people die so fast there that every man has his third 
wife, and every woman is a widow. 


Match Making.—It is estimated that in Europe and the 
United States the amount of wood annually consumed in the 
manufacture of match-sticks is, at the lowest calculation, four 
hundred thousand cubic yards. 


A firm Faith is the best theology; a good life the best 
philosophy; a clear conscience the best law; honesty the 
best policy, and temperance the best physic. 
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The Convention of the Temperance women of Massachu- 
setts opened November 12th, at Boston, in the Warren Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. After organizing, with Mrs. Draper as 
President, a committee was appointed to report a Constitution. 
Remarks were made by Mrs. M. A. Livermore, Mrs. Bryant 
of New York, Mrs. Johnson of Brooklyn, and others, after 
which the Committee reported a Constitution, by which the 
organization was named the “‘ Women’s Temperance Union 
of Massachusetts.”” It allows every woman to become a 
member who subscribes to the Constitution and pledges to 
abstain from the use of all intoxicating beverages; to dis- 
countenance their use by others, and to avoid the use of all 
intoxicants for cooking or table purposes. The Constitution 
was accepted, with the following officers for permanent 
o-ganization: President, Mrs, Gifford of Worcester; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Dickerson of Boston, Mrs. Washburne 
of Worcester, Mrs. Hubbard of Fitchburg, Mrs. Taylor of 
Springfield, and Mrs. Bradley of Chelsea; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Barret of Boston; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss M. V. Ball of Boston; Treasurer, Miss M. A. Tyner 
of Boston. 


The recent attendance of several notable Americans upon 
the ceremonies of the Icelandic millennial has dispelled many 
errgneous notions concerning the people and homes of that 
far-off land. The exterior of many of the houses is very 
pleasant. The fronts are clean. There are lace curtains 
and flowers at the windows, and the display in the shops is 
remarkable for variety and tasteful in arrangement. Within, 
the evidences of comfort, intelligence, and refinement are 
still more decided. There are invariably shelves crowded 
with books, walls neatly papered and hung with engravings 
or photographs and family portraits, while newspapers and 
magazines abound. There are easy chairs and sofas, writing 
tables, lamps of the most modern style, tall stoves (evidently 
an important article of furniture), and pervading order and 
cleanliness. The people seem to be full of intelligence, and 
so far, do not seem to be conspicuously lacking in energy. 
All the world knows the reputation of Icelanders as an edu- 
cated people, but the impression abroad is that they are want- 
ing in vigor; and that would appear to be an injustice. Many 
of the men are of good stature, and many of the women are 
fair to look upon. The cheeks of the girls are red as red 
apples, or the oak leaf when the frost has crimsoned it—full 
of a rich glow of health—while their forms are good and 
their movements full of grace. Perhaps their cheeks are too 
red, and that few of them are tall or slender, and that evi- 
dences of hardship and penury are not unfrequent, but very 

ften observed; yet these are not the abject persons of whom 
the books about Iceland are suggestive. 


Somebody has written a book entitled, “ What Shall My 
Son Be?” Upon which some one else frankly replies: “‘ If 
the boy is as bad as the book, the chances are that he will be 
hanged.” 


San Francisco is enjoying a material prosperity which is 
hardly less remarkable than was her extraordinary stride, 
twenty-five years ago, from insignificance to prominence, 
During the last year over two thousand buildings have been 





raised, an increase more than double what would have been 
estimated from the recorded rate of growth. The new build- 
ings are more substantial in structure than their predecessors, 
and the city is fast losing the make-shift appearance which 
has heretofore characterized it. Iron fronts are coming into 
favor for stores and warehouses, and expensive private dwell- 
ings are being erected along the popular streets, away from 
the business centres. The building companies are conduct- 
ing their affairs on a scale of Occidental liberality—one con- 
cern finishing and selling houses at the rate of one a day. 
Another project contemplates the erection of “ eight private 
palaces,” each to occupy an entire block, and to cost from 
$50,000 upward. Such are some of the indications that 
point toa brilliant future for this metropolis of the Pacific coast. 


In a far West settlement recently, a new church was 
opened for Episcopalian service, and was packed with back- 
woodsmen. Enter the clergyman in a surplice. As he 
passed along they gave expression to their curiosity by 
remarks and interrogatories of the most singular character. 
For example, one man asked another— 

“ What in thunder’s that there kivrin’ the parson’s got on?” 

To which his neighbor replied— 

“Wal now, Uncle Abb, that thar’s the great granddaddy 
of all the shirts, sure’s yer borned !” 


An extraordinary and disastrous gale swept over the 
country in November, extending from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf States, and along the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia 
to Virginia. Its progress seems to have been from west to 
east; and at Tuscumbia in Northern Alabama, it was de- 
veloped into a furious tornado, which swept through the 
town, leaving a track of desolation in its path. In the short 
space of five minutes, nearly half the buildings were de- 
stroyed, over a dozen persons were killed, and many others 
seriously wounded. In other Southern and Western cities, 
the gale was scarcely less severe, many houses being un- 
roofed, and severe injuries received from falling timbers. 
Along the Atlantic coast the storm was accompanied with 
snow, hail, rain, thunder, and lightning. 


A Monster Vine.—A vine, situated about three miles and 
a half from Santa Barbara, California, has a trunk 4ft. gin. in 
circumference. It begins to branch out at about six or eight 
feet from the ground, and is then supported on framework, 
which it covers as a roof, The whole vine, thus supported, 
now covers over an acre of ground. Several of the limbs 
are as much as ten inches in circumference at a distance of 
25ft. or 30ft. from the trunk. The annual yield of grapes 
from this mammoth vine is from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, 
The clusters average, when ripe, from two to two and a half 
pounds each. This vine, which is about forty years old, is 
on rather high ground, and it is stated that the soil about it 
has never been manured at all. This vine has a small stream 
of water running near it, which probably assists its growth. 


The tendency to extravagant bindings or over-decorated 
covers is growing, and it seems as if the art of the book- 
maker was devoted to the outside rather than the inside of 
his publication. 
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Ancestors and Relations.—Judge Blackstone, in his 
“Commentaries,” says: “ Few people are aware how wealthy 
they are in the number of their relations. It is at the first 
view astonishing to consider the number of lineal ancestors 
which every man has within no very great number of de- 
grees; and so many different bloods is a man said to contain 
as he hath lineal ancestors. Of these he hath two in the first 
ascending degree, his own parents; he hath four in the 
second, the parents of his father and the parents of his 
mother; he hath eight in the third, the parents of his two 
grandfathers and two grandmothers; and bythe same rule 
of progression he hath an hundred and twenty-eight in the 
seventh; a thousand and twenty-four in the tenth; and at 
the twentieth degree, or at the distance of twenty genera- 
tions, every man hath above a million of ancestors, as com- 
mon arithmetic will demonstrate.” The number of collateral 
relations a man has, each descended from an ancestor only 
twenty generations back, is next to impossible to calculate, 
and quite overwhelming to imagine. 


Guizot once made a joke—grave and serious, as became 
him. A lady requested his favor, when he was minister, in 
behalf of a young gentleman who wanted an embassy. 
“But,” said the lady, xatve/y, “it must not be more than 
twenty-five leagues from Paris.” ‘ Madame,” said the min- 
ister, ‘‘ the first embassy vacant at Paris or the environs shall 
be given to your friend,” 


Tea Legend.—In the “Kueng Fang Pu,” a Chinese 
work on natural history, under “ Ancient History of Tea,” 
an absurd story is related of the discovery of the tree in the 
Tsin dynastv. “In the reign of Yuen Ty, in the dynasty of 
Tsin (A. D. 217), an old woman was accustomed to proceed 
every morning at daybreak to the market-place, carrying a 
cup of tea on the palm of her hand. The people bought it 
eagerly; and yet from the break of day to the close of even- 
ing the cup was never exhausted. The money she distribu- 
ted to the orphans of the needy beggars frequenting the high- 
ways. The people seized and confined her in prison. At 
night she flew through the prison window with her little vase 
in her hand!” 


Pamphlets.—Whoever is in the habit of having pamph- 
lets bound, experiences the inconvenience of there being so 
many different sizes and shapes. This often prevents those 
which are on kindred subjects from being bound in the same 
volume. The usual octavo might, on the whole, be the most 
suitable, the portion of each page covered by the printing 
being about seven by three and three-quarter inches. . It 
would be very desirable to have a uniform size, which printers 
might designate the “ pamphlet size,” the size thus called to 
be the rule, and any other size the exception. It is a good 
plan to have two or three leaves of dark-colored paper bound 
in between the several pamphlets. In this way it is easy to 
open the volume at or near the pamphlet that is wanted, the 
pamphlets being numbered in succession, and a list written 
at the beginning. 

The covers of periodicals are generally torn off by the 
binder, unless he is particularly instructed not todoso. Now, 
the covers contain advertisements and other matters, reference 





to which is often useful. Magazines published many years 
ago are, at this day, usually deemed more valuable with the 
covers than without them. These covers may be rumpled 
and dog-eared; no matter, they are still desirable. 

The covers of pamphlets, too, are generally torn off by the 
binder, unless express instructions in writing are given to 
preserve and bind them. It is often the case that the covers 
contain the autograph of the author, with name of the pre- 
sentee; such endorsements ought to be preserved; put the 
binder, or his employee, detaches the covers at the beginning 
of his operations, and consigns them to the stove. It should 
be the rule in every binders’ establishment, to bind in the 
covers of periodicals and pamphlets, unless, indeed—which 
is not very likely—the owner should order their being de- 
stroyed. Authors of pamphlets, in presenting copies to their 
friends, almost always write at the very top of the cover or 
title. In binding them up this writing, or the most of it, is 
generally shaved off by the binder’s knife. To obviate this, 
it would be better to put the writing at least one inch from 
the top, and the same distance from the outer edge. 

Formerly the paper on which books were printed was suffi- 
ciently sized to bear writing ink. Such, however, is not the 
paper used now. There is, therefore, no opportunity of 
making memoranda or corrections, except with the pencil, 
the lines from which are soon worn off, or become almost 
past reading. This is a serious inconvenience, to remedy 
which, in some degree, the fly-leaves at the beginning and 
end of every book should be of paper that would take the 
ink from the pen without spreading. This need not add to 
the cost of binding, for expensive paper is not required. In- 
ferior and cheap descriptions would be sufficient. Such fly- 
leaves will be found very useful for notes and femarks. 


An exchange says that the destiny of the world often hangs 
on the smallest triffles. A little “miff’? between Charles 


Bonaparte and his love Letitia might have broken off a mar- 
riage which gave birth to Napoleon and the battle of 
Waterloo. Yes, that is the fact. Suppose a “little miff” 
had taken place between Adam and Eve? What then? 


A lady teacher inquired of the members of a class of juve- 
niles if any of them could name the four seasons. Instantly 
the chubby hand of a five-year-old was raised, and promptly 
came the answer: 

“ Pepper, salt, vinegar and mustard !” 


Bench and Bar.—A judge was in the midst of summing 
up a cause when a donkey began to bray outside the court. 
The judge stopped short, and there was great silence from 
the interruption. Oh!” said a witty but impudent bar- 
rister, “ it is only an echo from the yard, my lord.” The 
judge allowed the insult to pass, but by-and-by the same 
animal renewed his noise while the barrister was addressing 
the court. The judge chuckled at the opportunity of having 
a droll revenge, and with studious amenity, looking at the bar- 
rister, said, “ Pray, speak only one at a time!” 


The indebtedness of the District of Columbia is stated to 
be $25,375,537-69. This is a debt of about four dollars per 
head on every man, woman and child that the last census 
credits to the District, 
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The occasion of William Cullen Bryant’s eightieth birth- 
day was celebrated by a delightful ceremony on the part of a 
number of prominent gentlemen of New York City, most of 
them belonging to the Central Club, who presented him with 
an address of congratulation, containing the announcement 
that, in commemoration of the event, they had ordered the 
preparation of a magnificent vase on which will be engraved 
representations of the most conspicuous incidents of his 
career. When completed, this vase will be deposited in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art as a permanent memorial of 
their esteem and affection. 


The Beecher-Tilton-Moulton-etc.-etc.-etc. matters are de- 
cidedly changing: steadily in their phases, Ist. They were 
startling; 2d. They became distressing; 3d. The distress- 
ing features grew less so, as Mr. Beecher emerged from the 
clouds; 4th. They grew disgusting as the peculiar character- 
istics of some of Mr, Beecher’s enemies came to be better 
understood ; 5th. They became tiresome ; and 6th. They are 
assuming phases calculated to provoke laughter, z.2., they are 
becoming simply ridiculous, 

The last actual act in the tragico-dramatic comedy is the 
complete back-down of Moulton and Butler (B. F.) in the 
matter of the libel against Edna Dean Proctor, and the con- 
sequent complete vindication of that lady. The next will 
be who can complete the sentence ? 


The following remarks are alleged to have been overheard 
on the Boulevards in Paris, proceeding from two different 
groups :—First: ‘This poor city of Paris which is com- 
pelled to borrow two hundred and sixty millions! It must be 
poor!’ Second: “ This fortunate city of Paris, which zs ab/e 
to borrow two hundred and sixty millions! It must be rich!” 


In the annual report of the Patent Office we find related 
several circumstances showing significant progress and 
improvement. Though the number of applicants for patents 
has decreased, the proportion of those that are granted has 
been greatly augmented; this result naturally follows the 
wider circulation of official reports of inventions, by which 
applicants learn sooner than before what has been done in 
anticipation of their discoveries. An index of all patents 
from 1790 to 1873 is promised, and a digest for reference 
suggested, both of which can probably be circulated at a 
price that will cover the cost, while they will prove of essen- 
tial service to inventors. 


Curious Superstitions.—In the little church of St. 
Hilary, in the island’ of Anglesea, the central panel of the 
oak altar support has long been lost; so long that a curious 
superstition has grown up respecting the opening it has left. 
The panel is small, hardly a foot wide; and the altar is 
small too, not more than sixteen inches wide. The belief is 
that any person who can get in beneath the altar by this open 
panel, and turn round and come out, will not die for a year. 
The under side of the altar-board is thoroughly polished by 
the heads and shoulders of those who still frequently endea- 
vor to struggle in and out, thus to ascertain their fate. The 
existence of this belief was noticed in print some sixty years 
zgo. In the same church is a curious article of furniture—a 





pair of pincers made on the principle of a child's lazytongs. 
From the names of the churchwardens upon it, with dates, 
this article has been in existence a century and a half or 
more. Its use is to catch intruding dogs by the leg, it being 
constructed to give a tremendous grip with its clawed ends. 


The Spanish Pretender.—The present Pretender to the 
throne of Spain, styled by his followers Charles VII., and 
by the world at large Don Carlos de Bourbon, Duke of 
Madrid, is twenty-five years of age. He isa powerful looking 
man, about six feet one, and in his frank but somewhat curt 
manner reminds one of the Emperor Alexander of Russia, when 
he was some twenty-five years younger. His face, since he 
began to wear a full beard, has become quite handsome, 
though a slightly slobbering aspect of his mouth, and the 
deficiency of teeth, hereditary in the Spanish Bourbon house, 
not being in harmony with his manly physical appearance, 
spoil the first pleasing impression. He is easy of access, and 
without any trace of haughtiness. His bearing in private 
life resembles that of the younger sons of the English 
nobility who have entered the professions. Like them he 
has the capacity of enduring for a while any amount of 
hardship with great serenity of temper. Of the sovereign, 
the statesman, or the warrior, there is absolutely nothing in 
him. But he is very fond of playing the part of a king-— 
that is to say, of thou-ing everybody in the old fashion of 
Spanish kings, not excluding even his councilors, some of 
whom are thrice his age, and of surrounding himself with a 
large number of chamberlains, aides-de-camp, secretaries, 
and similar people, all of whom have no other merit or duty 
than that of flattering his pride. He is undoubtedly a 
religious man ; but there is much less bigotry about him than 
is generally supposed. Like the majority of Spaniards, he 
is a bad horseman; yet he evidently imagines that he looks 
a fine cavalier, with his glistening black beard, his dark blue 
huzzar uniform, his stars on the breast, his red trousers, his 
high boots, and his red cap with the gold tassel. His 
political notions seem to be of a very unsettled character. 
At all events it is difficult to make out what is the substance 
of his views. Sometimes he seems quite a common-place 
liberal of our own day ; at other times, his utterances appear to 
be the produce of the old-fashioned traditions of Spanish 
absolutism. On the whole he would possibly make a pretty 
fair constitutional king, if properly restricted by law. As an 
individual he is brave and kind-hearted; he is an excellent 
father, and is polite and amiable to everybody. He sleeps 
much and smokes much, and is rather “ henpecked”’ by 
Donna Margarita, Duchess of Parma, whom he married in 
February, 1867, and by whom he has two daughters and 
a son, 


Mrs. Abraham Lincoln is in Florida, where she purposes 
to spend the winter. 


It is stated that there has recently been discovered in 
Paris a record of the proceedings of the English House of 
Commons during a considerable portion of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is believed that these records, 
which are very carefully written, were supplied by successive 
French ambassadors to the government of France. 
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One of the most extraordinary auction sales ever chronicled, 
took place in San Francisco, on Tuesday, November roth, 1874. 
A part of the vast property of James Lick, given to trustees 
for public uses, was sold for two million dollars. The 
balance was reserved to be sold at another time. By the 
deed executed by this public-spirited citizen he has volun- 
tarily reduced himself from a position of great wealth to one 
of simple competence. 

James Lick was born in Fredericksburg, Pennsylvania, and 
early in life went to Philadelphia, where he was apprenticed 
to the trade of piano-making. He thence went to South 
America, where he indulged a natural spirit of adventure, 
and engaged in such business as came to hand. After the 
discovery of gold in California, he wended his way thither, 
resolved to make his fortune at once. He had been prudent 
and thrifty during his South American life, and he left that 
country with $30,000 in cash, a sum which few of the 
emigrants of that day were able to command, Arriving at 
San Francisco, in 1848, his sagacious mind perceived that a 
large and populous city was sure to grow around the then 
straggling village, and he began at once to select and pur- 
chase the most eligible lots of ground that were to be had. 
These have, since that date, been rapidly increasing in value, 
and he now finds himself in possession of an estate of enor- 
mous value, which he is sensible enough to devote to the 
public good during his life-time. In pursuance of this idea 
he executed a deed in July last, giving his entire estate to 
seven trustees. 


The Iowa P. E, Convention seems to have difficulty in 
filling the Episcopate of that Diocese. First they selected 
Rev. H. C. Potter, son of the late Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
and he declined. Then they made an excellent choice in 
the person of Rev. W. R. Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., 
and he too declined. They must try, try again. 


The semi-centennial of the New York Tract Society was 
celebrated on Sunday evening, December 2oth, at the Brick 
Church, with addresses by the Hon. William FE. Dodge, who 
presided, the Rev. Drs. Tyng and Clapp, and Secretary Hal- 
lock. During the last year 141,000,000 pages were issued 
by the Society, and $50,000 was employed in sending out 
colporteurs. 


The American Geographical Society has a membership 
of more than 1400 persons, the number of members having 
been very largely increased within a year. A broader and more 
active policy has markedits recent history than that which for- 
merly prevailed. There have been times in the existence of the 
society, which has had a life of a little more than a quarter 
of a century, when its further activity and usefulness seemed 
somewhat uncertain, but its later efforts to advance the inter- 
ests of exploring expeditions and of scientific travel, to ex- 
tend and increase the attention paid by the public to such 
work, to form as far as possible a bond of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling between noted travelers and explorers, and to 
bring the results of geographical research and of other efforts 
to advance the knowledge of the earth to the attention of the 
many, in well-digested and useful form, have met with 
cordial approval and hearty support. It has grown in influ- 
ence and honor, and for place in the roll of its members 





applications are still coming in from army and naval officers 
interested in travel, and from other men who feel an intelli- 
gent concern in all the higher movements of the time. 
The library of the society, contained in its rooms at the 
Cooper Institute, now numbers over 10,000 volumes, and is 
a very choice collection. The aim of those who are 
engaged in extending the usefulness of the society is to make 
it the equal of the Royal Geographical Society in London.’ 
The American Society is now in correspondence with scien- 
tific bodies in various parts of the world, and it has not been 
sluggish in the use of its influence and active encouragement 
to help on the work of exploration and the progress of scien- 
tific travel. Annually a journal is published giving an 
account of all the work of the society for the preceding year, 
an an abstract of the reports which have been received. 

At a public meeting in November, Pail B. Du Chaillu 
described the results of his experience in Finland, Norway 
and Sweden, and life among the Laplanders. He first referred 
to the nature of the country and the occupation of the people, 
who are divided into three classes—the sea Laps, who live 
by fishing; the forest Laps, who own small farms, and the 
nomadic Laps. The population of Lapland is about 30,000, 
of whom 25,000 are nomadic, owning among them abont 
500,000 reindeer. The people are exceedingly fair in com- 
plexion, but dwarfish in size. The girls are beautiful, but 
the old women are ugly, owing to their protruding cheek- 
bones, Every Lap can read, and churches are to be found 
in the midst of the wild districts. Before any one can be 
confirmed, and this is compulsory in their Lutheran Church, 
he must be able to read the Bible and know the Creed. 
There is no money among the Laps, all payments being 
made in reindeer, which is food and clothing to the people. 
From May to July the sun shines night and day, and the 
climate is magnificent; but in December and January there 
isnosun. He then described the brilliancy of the aurora, 
and said it is never dark except during a severe snow-storm, 
and persons can travel during all hours of the night. He 
described the costume of the Laps, and illustrated his remarks 
first by means of dolls, and next by attiring himself in the full 
traveling costume. The women are very coquettish, and he 
exhibited several kinds of head dresses, exciting considerable 
laughter as he attempted to put them on his own head. 


A Sufficient Supply.—A speaker at a New York meet- 
ing not long since, in alluding to a well-known merchant, 
said in most impressive style: “ Thirty years ago he came 
to this country with only one shirt to his back. Since then, 
by strict attention to business and reasonable care of his 


income, he has accumulated more than a million.”’ A million 


shirts! Think of it! 


A number of the members of the different Societies of 
Friends in America are traveling through Europe, holding 
religious services. Hannah Hall, of Ohio, and Hannah 
Cope, of Philadelphia, Primitive Fiiends, have since July 
visited England, Scotland, Isle of Man, and the Orkneys, 
and are now on their way to France. Their meetings, which 
were chiefly for the benefit of persons not of their own faith, 
have been well attended. A delegation has also gone to 
Australia, 
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The Methodist Episcopal Mission in Mexico is established 
at twelve stations, five of them being in the capital. The 
average attendance in these Mexican congregations is nearly 
400. A small beginning has also been made with day and 
Sunday schools. Eleven native preachers aid the work, and 
English preaching is kept up at four places. 


By the roundabout way of an Oberlin (Ohio) letter to the 
Chicago 7ridune, this good story of a prominent Congrega- 
tional clergyman of New Bedford gets from New Haven to 
Massachusetts readers: At the jate national council at New 
Haven of the Congregational churches of the country, Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of Oberlin, presented a paper of great 
excellence. The subject was “ The Type of Christianity 
which is to take strong hold upon the American People.” 
In the course of the address, he spoke of Ohio whisky and 
Connecticut tobacco as things that could be dispensed with 
without loss to the people. Dr. Quint, a living epistle of the 
“weed,” and a man of dry wit, heartily applauded the 
speaker for his allusion to Connecticut tobacco, and declared 
that he could speak from experience that said tobacco was 
“the meanest in the world.” 


Civil Service Reform administered with honesty and 
judgment would meet the approval of right-feeling men of 
both parties, all parties, and no party. The present Repub- 
lican Congress could nut do a wiser thing, or one more 
beneficial to the majority party, than enable the President to 
give such reform a fair trial. 


Jerome Bonaparte and wife are about to return to Balti- 
more, after a two years’ residence in Europe. Mme. Bona- 
parte was a Miss Appleton, of Boston, and at the time of her 
marriage to Colonel Bonaparte, was a Mrs. Newbold Edgar. 
She is a granddaughter of Daniel Webster, and her husband 
a son of Prince Jerome Bonaparte. 


The Memphis Avalanche makes this unkind reference to 
the claimant of the Governorship of Arkansas: “Chickens 
come home to roost; but Volney Voltaire Smith, the Arkansas 
Charley Ross, doesn’t. He roosts in Washington on the 
gable end of the ragged edge of despair.” 


Robert Dale Owen would ‘do a great deal toward restor- 
ing confidence in his spiritual manifestations if he could find 


some “ spirit’? to tell where Charley Ross is. Besides, he 
or the “spirit”? would secure a substantial reward, and do a 
very good deed. 


An important church case has been decided by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. By the terms of the separa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church South from the 
parent body, the latter surrendered to the former all its interest 
in the property it had held, lying south of a certain geographi- 
cal line. At the close of the late war numerous congrega- 
tions in East Tennessee went over from the Southern to the 
Northern Church. In a suit brought by the Southern Metho- 
dists for the recovery of a church in Greenville, and a par- 
sonage in Johnson City, the Supreme Court has decided in 
favor of the plaintiffs, and pronounced their title good, even 
though a majority of the members of the congregation had 
gone over to the Northern Methodist Church. 





The following is a specimen of the journalistic amenities 
prevailing down South. ‘“Mem.—Let the Shreveport Zimes 
either stop calling the Repud/ican a liar, or quit stealing our 
editorial paragraphs.”,—New Orleans Republican. 


A reception was recently given to Charles Bradlaugh, the 
English lecturer, in Boston, when a set of Sumner’s works 
was presented to him. Mr. Bradlaugh, having heard that 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania are about to erect a statue of 
William Penn, sends a letter to 7he 77ibune, saying that the 
Penn family in England draw a pension of $20,000 a year 
from the government because the ancestors of the present 
Penns were opposed to the American Revolution. But Wil- 
liam Penn should not be held responsible for the acts of his 
descendants. 


The late Judge Richard Fletcher left a legacy to Dart- 
mouth College from the proceeds of which, once in two 
years, a prize of $500 was to be offered for an essay on the 
best means of preserving Christians from Worldliness. 


Mr. Justice Swayne, of the United States Supreme 
Court, was appointed by President Lincoln in 1862, and, 
now having entered upon his seventieth year, he proposes to 
retire and draw the pension which the justices of the Su- 
preme Court have the right to claim on leaving the bench, 
If he should retire now, President Grant would have the 
privilege of appointing his fifth Justice of the Supreme Court, 


The Russian Mennonites have abandoned the idea of emi- 
gration. The Czar, through Gen. Todleben, who was sent 
on a mission to them, gave them the privilege of passing the 
whole period of their military service in the civil depart- 
ments of the Government. They are to be employed as 
foresters, as firemen, as actisans in the Government factories, 
and as hospital attendants. In each of these capacities a 
number will serve together tc enable them to hold their pecu- 
liar religious worship. 


The Constantinople correspondent of Zhe London Times 
telegraphs December Ist that the Sultan, on being officially 
informed of the approaching arrival of a deputation from the 
Evangelical Alliance, refused to promise an audience on the 
ground that the policy of the Empire toward its Christian 
subjects had undergone no change. 


At the recent session of the New England College Asso- 
ciation among the subjects under discussion were college re- 
gattas and boating, elective studies, taxation of college, 
relative importance of scientific and classical studies, and 
the college and university systems. The regatta question 
was discussed with much earnestness, but the delegates deci- 
ded it best to let it alone. They were unanimous in de- 
nouncing the taxation of college property. President Eliot, 
of Harvard, advocated elective studies, and President Porter, 
of Yale, opposed them to some extent. The general con- 
clusion was that languages and sciences should be studied for 
purposes of mental discipline only during freshman and 
sophomore years; the succeeding years—junior and senior— 
to be spent in the study of philosophy, literature and special 
sciences, leaving the languages and mathematics optional 
during junior year. 
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Congress and the Finances.—Since the paragraph on 
page 65 was in type, the Senate has passed a Financial bill 
that appears to have been framed with special care to avoid 
practical legislation. ‘The House has postponed action until 
January 7th. What the country demands is a definite law, 
with a distinct understanding that it is not subject to early and 





frequent changes, at the caprice of any fluent-talking M. C. 
who imagines himself a Financial Solon. Tinkering at or | 
doctoring the Finances, on the part of Congress, certainly is | 
prejudicial to the business interests of the country. Let us | 
have an intelligent, sound law covering the subject, and let it 


be somewhat like the laws of the ancient Medes and Persians. 


England and the Centennial.—Lord Derby, the Eng- | 
lish Minister for Foreign Affairs, has addressed a letter to | 
our Minister at the Court of St. James announcing that the | 
English Government will with much pleasure take part in | 
the international celebration to be held at Philadelphia. The | 
letter expresses the desire of the British Government 
to do all that lies in its power to make the exhibition a suc- 
cess. This cordial acquiescence of England in our Centen- | 


nial will contribute largely to its success. Germany also | 


comes into line, and we have an imperial commission | 


appointed to represent Germany in Philadelphia under the 
presidency of Herr Jacobi. These evidences of European 
interest in the Centennial are gratifying, and should inspire 
our own people to renewed endeavors to make it a success 
worthy of the Nation and the Anniversary 


The London Times records as a “ pleasing subject” the 
opening of the soup kitchens in Paris. These date from the 
time of Louis XVI., ina winter season of historical severity. 
Charitable persons are afforded an opportunity of purchasing 
tickets at the rate of two cents apiece, which they distribute 
among the poor. Each of these tickets entitles the applicant 
to receive soup, with meat, vegetables and bread enough for 
a good meal, and as they have no value at the wine-shops or 
drinking-saloons, they are sure to afford real relief. We 
should be glad to see this principle tried in all our large cities. 


It is said that the Mayor of Springfield, Mass., has two 
wooden legs. That is better than having one wooden head, 


Robert Bonner has bought another fast horse (or mare), 
the Lady Stout, with a written voucher that she has a 
“record of 2:19 in her three-year-old form.” He paid 
$15,000. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Delaware Historical Society.—The eleventh annual 
meeting for business was held on the evening of December 
4th, the President, Dr. Henry F. Askew, in the chair. Be- 
sides the transaction of the usual business, the following 
officers were elected: “ President, Henry F. Askew, M. D.; 
Vice-Presidents, R. R. Porter, M. D., New Castle county ; 
Hon, Jos. P. Comegys, Kent county; Hon. Edward 
Wootten, Sussex county; Corresponding Secretary, L. P. 
Bush, M. D.; Recording Secretary, Joseph R. Walter, A. B.; 
Librarian, R. P. Johnson, M. D.; Treasurer, Mr. Gregg 
Chandler; Directors, James C. Douglass, Esq., Red Lion ; 
Wm. J. McCaulley, Esq., J. Henry Rodgers, Esq., New 
Castle; Mr, Elwood Garrett, Rev. J. Linn McKim, George- 
town; Historiographer, Hon. L. E. Wales. The Hon. 
Willard Hall was declared Emeritus President. 

An adjourned meeting for literary exercises was held on 
the evening of the 1oth.. There was a large attendance of 
members and others. Joseph J. Mickley, Esq., read a paper 
on * William Usseliux and Peter Minuit,’ the former the 
founder of the American or West India Company, and the 
latter the founder of the first Swedish settlements on the 
banks of the Delaware. The paper was listened to with 
interest, and the thanks of the Society unanimously tendered, 
with a request for a copy for publication. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Donations reported a number of valua- 
ble relics as having been given to the society, also a number 





of books and pamphlets were presented by members and 


friends. After several interesting speeches, the members 
and invited guests partook of a supper, which was not the 
less enjoyed after the rich literary feast which had gone 
before. The meeting throughout was a complete and merited 
success. 


New London County (Conn.) Historical Society.— 
The annual meeting was held on the evening of Dec. roth, 
the President, Judge L. F. S. Foster, occupying the chair. 
After the re-election of the officers of the preceding year 
(the only change being the substitution of W. H. Starr for 
Judge Mather as Secretary, the latter having declined re-elec- 
tion), and the transaction of regular business, Dr. Ashbel 
Woodward, one of the Vice Presidents, delivered an intensely 
interesting address, his subject being “Uncas,” the well- 
known Mohegan chief. The Doctor received a deserved 
vote of thanks. The synopsis of this address, which we 
have read in the Norwich Corer, leads us to hope that it 
will be published, and that a copy will reach our table. 


Pennsylvania Historical Society.—This society cele- 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary on December 2d with 
a grand banquet, which was doubtless fully appreciated by 
the participants. Those who have any knowledge of the 
management of the society need no assurance that the ban- 
quet was a success, 
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The Lords Baltimore. 

suo. pp. Ol. 

This very neatly printed pamphlet is No. 8 of the Fund- 
Publications of the Maryland Historical Society, printed by 
John Murphy. There is no connected history of the Balti- 
more family extant, nor any complete biography of any one 
of them. The materials for such history and biography are 
very scanty, and are scattered through musty chronicles, colo- 
nial records and books of peerage. 


By Rev. Joun G. Morris, D.D. 


These appear to have 
been rummaged by Dr. Morris with industry, and the results 
of his researches may be found in this valuable monograph, 

George Calvert, the founder of the Maryland colony, was 
knighted in 1617, and created Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, 
a few years afterward. It was an empty title, for he was not 
thereby made a member of the English nobility, nor was he 
entitled to sit in the House of Lords. He received no per- 
quisites, and was prohibited from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons for an Irish constituency. It only entitled him to cer- 
tain distinguished social courtesies. None of the successive 
Lords Baltimore ever became an English nobleman, and the 
seventh of the line, Frederick Calvert, who married a daughter 
of the celebrated Duke of Bridgewater in 1753, died in Naples 
in the autumn of 1771, without legitimate children. Then 
the title of Lord Baltimore became extinct. 

When, in 1860, Colonel A. W. McDonald, of Virginia, 
was in England, commissioned by Governor Letcher to 
obtain all documentary evidence he could find concerning 
the true boundary line between Maryland and Virginia, he 
sought in London a representative of the Baltimore family, 
and found him in the Queen’s Bench prison, confined there 
for debt. Twelve years before this unfortunate man had been 
transferred from the Fleet prison, where he had been eight 
years a prisoner for debt, a yictim during a term of twenty 
years of one of the most absurd and barbarous statutes ever 
enacted by civilized men. Red Jacket, the Seneca Chief, 
once made a biting commentary on the similar law which 
once existed in the state of New York. 
for debt placed in the jail at Batavia, he said, “ He no catch 
beaver there.” 


A Sketch of the Life, and a List of the Works, of 
John Singleton Copley. By Aucustus THORNDIKE 
PERKINS, A. M., Harvard College, Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Privately printed by T. R. 
Marvin & Son, Printers Boston. Small 4to. pp. 144. 
This volume, elegantly printed on heavy paper, is dedicated 

to Elizabeth Greene Perkins, a great-great-granddaughter of 

Copley, a record of whose life and works is given in the 

book. The avowed object of the volume is to “ exemplify 

the life of the eminent artist, by his signed and dated pictures, 
and also to correct certain errors which have been made by 
former authors as to his opportunities for early study.”” With 
this object in view the author, performing a labor of love, 
has exhausted his themes apparently, and given us every fact 


Seeing a prisoner |- 





of importance in the history of the life and Jabors of John 
Singleton Copley. 

The author has drawn much of his material for the genea- 
logical portion of his work from family traditions, and he’ 
acknowledges his obligations for aid to Mr. W. H. Whitmore, 
Mr. John Ward Dean, Miss Elder, Mr. Samuel G. Drake, 
Miss Kennedy, Mr. Colburn and Mr. W. S. Appleton; also 
to the owners of the Copley pictures. Only twenty-six pages 
are devoted to the Biography; the remainder of the work is 
occupied chiefly with an analytical description of the principal 
paintings by Copley, and brief biographical sketches of most 
of the subjects of his portraits. This part of the work 
occupies about one hundred pages, in which are given 
accounts of 260 oil paintings, 35 crayons and 14 miniatures, 
by Copley, known to be in America, The book also con- 
tains a list of known pictures by the eminent artist, in 
England, with a copy of a catalogue of his pictures sold in 
London in 1864, by the executors of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
was a son of Mr. Copley. 

The author desires criticisms and corrections. When these 
shall be made, he proposes to print a more perfect edition. 
It is now a rich contribution, not only to the treasures of 
American biography, but also to the history of the Fine Arts. 


A Brief Account of the Finances and Paper Money 
of the Revolutionary War. By J. W. ScHUCKERs. 
Philadelphia: Fohn Campbell & Son. 

This is a valuable pamphlet of one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and the writer treats his subject not only in a 
style that indicates his own thorough acquaintance with it, 
but in that exceptionally happy manner that insures a careful 
reading, a thoughtful study, and a ready comprehension of 
his views on the part of those who at first take up the pam- 
phlet only to run through its pages cursorily. 


Miriam, the Avenger; or The Missing Bride. 
Mrs. EMMA D. E, N. SoUTHWORTH. 
B. Peterson & Bros. 


By 
Philadelphia: T, 


Mrs. Southworth is so well-known as a writer, that one of 
her numerous works requires no review. Of the one before us 
it is sufficient to say. that it is one of her best. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir WALTER Scott. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 


The “ Waverley Novels’ have so long held the front rank 
in the field of Standard Fiction, and have so often been 
republished that publishers of the present day can make 
specialties of them only in the way of issuing exceptionally 
elegant or remarkably cheap editions. The Messrs. Peterson 
are doing the latter, and are doing it well. They are pub- 
lishing the entire series in good, readable style, at $5, or 
25 cents per volume, if purchased singly. The best way to 
cultivate a taste for really good fiction, and to eradicate the 
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taste for the trashy stuff which floods our market, is to publish 
the former at prices that will place it within the reach of the 
masses. The house that does this merits encouragement in 
the laudable work. 


Final Report of the Virginia Commissioners on the 
Maryland and Virginia Boundary to the Governor 
of Virginia. Richmond, Va, 8vo. pp. 221. 


Disputes having arisen between the authorities of the states 
of Maryland and Virginia concerning the true boundary 
between those states, the legislatures of each commonwealth 
appointed three commissioners, late in 1870, to ascertain by 
documentary evidence, what was the line on the western 
side of the Potomac, and of Watkins’ Point at 38° on the 
Eastern Shore. Henry A. Wise was appointed Chairman of 
the Virginia Commissioners, and Isaac D. Jones, Attorney- 
General of the State of Maryland, was made Chairman of 
the Commissioners for the latter state. 

It was discovered at the outset that a large amount of 
documentary evidence, which had been copied from ‘records 
in London to be used by Virginia in this inquiry, had been 
stolen or so mutilated that their value was destroyed. “ This 
extraordinary attempt to commit the larceny of a line of 
latitude,” wrote Mr. Wise; “this felony upon the folios of 
state archives, is obviously not the work of the vandalism 
of war, but it shows that it was done with the felonious 
intent of some interested party, who knew the meaning and 
effect of the memorials specially destroyed, and their applica- 
tion to the question of interest which suggested the motives 
for their destruction.” The commissioners, therefore, asked 
the state authorities to procure new copies of the documents 
referred to. 

D. C. Jarnette was sent to London, in May, 1871, to 
gather new documentary evidence, and returned in August 
following. After repeated delays on the part of the Chair- 
man of the Maryland Commissioners, the joint commission 
made a little progress in the duties, and in December, the 
Virginia Commissioners made a partial report. At length, 
after great labor, they and the Maryland Commissioners 
could not agree, and finally adjourned on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1873. The chief object was to ascertain to which state 
the oyster seed-beds of Tangier and Pocomoke Sounds 
belong. The history, propositions, correspondence, and 
testimony coneerning this line, are embodied in this thick 
pamphlet, and contain much interesting information. The 
subject is ‘still an open question, to be settled by another 
commission or the courts. 


Historical and Statistical Memoranda re/ative to Passaic 
County, New Fersey. Compiled by WM. NELSON. 
The title is a sufficient index to the character of this pam- 
phlet, the typography, printing and binding of which are 
worthy of the well-written contents, 


Licking County’s Gallant Soldiers, who Died in Defence 


of our Glorious Union and of Human Freedom. Pub- 

lished by THE LickInG County SoLpIERS’ MONUMENTAL 

ASSOCIATION, Newark, Ohio. 

This is simply an alphabetical list of Licking County’s 
Heroic Dead, with particulars of time and place of the 





death and the age of each. We are not surprised, though 
gratified, to see that our friend, Isaac Smucker, is the Presi- 
dent of the Monumental Association. 


Mr. Clarence Cook, the art critic, is preparing a book on 
“ Household Art,” a subject with which he is thoroughly 
conversant. 


Johnson, Wilson & Co. have in press a “ History of the 
United States from the Discovery of America until the 
Close of the First Centennial Period of the Republic in 
1876,” by Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., illustrated by F. O. C. 
Darley. The work will comprise two 8vo. volumes of 800 
pages each, with 500 illustrations. It will be issued in forty- 
eight semi-monthly parts. 


John H. Thomas & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, announce that 
the “ Presbyterian Cook Book,” published for the Ladies’ 
Society of ‘the First Presbyterian Church of that city, has 
netted the Society $1500. is 

In his valuable series of papers on Teaching, in Zhe Ni- 
tional Sunday-School Teacher, Dr. Gregory defines the 
act of learning as ‘that of reproducing in one’s own under- 
standing the ideas to be acquired,” and affirms “ that the 
teaching process consists essentially in arousing the self-activ- 
ities of the pupil.”” He is sure that because of the violation 
of the law of the learning process “ much of the teaching is 
fruitless and the attainments are short-lived and delusive.’’ 
In his view of teaching little good comes of the lecturing 
and talking which make up so much of the average teacher’s 
work in the Sunday-school. Not what the teacher says, but 
what the scholar says, tests the progress in the class. 


Mr. Sidney Howard Gay is hard at work on Bryant’s 
“ History of the United States.” The illustrations, by both 
French and American artists, are progressing rapidly. 


James E. Munson’s new “Dictionary of Practical 
Phonography” gives the phonographic expressions for 
60,000 English words and for 5000 proper names. It is 
more extensive than any former shorthand dictionary. 


The Washington Chronicle says: “ Our artists are talking 
of forming an association or club for the purpose of giving 
art entertainments and exhibitidns during the season.” This, 
if carried out, will be a step in the right direction. . There is 
room for an art association to effect good at our National 
Capital, if properly considered. 


Two of Bierstadt’s pictures—the “ Discovery of the Hud- 
son’’ and a “ Rocky Mountain Landscape”—are hung in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, and a proposition is 
pending to buy them. It is also proposed that the United 
States shall buy Carpenter’s painting of the “ Signing of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation,” but he is said to ask $25,000 
for it, while the Library Committee are willing to recommend 
only $15,000. 


The last book from Sir Arthur Helps’ prolific pen is en- 
titled “Social Pressure,” and is dedicated to Mr. W. E. 
Forster, M. P. 
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The Waverley Novels.—Chamébers’ Fournal says: 
« Comparatively few persons now living can remember the 
excitement caused by the appearance of a new fiction by the 
author of Waverley. Circulating libraries were besieged by 
their customers, eager to be favored with an early perusal of 
the new book. In some libraries each volume was divided, 
and bound in two portions; and at Bath, and other fashiona- 
ble places of the period, they were sometimes split into three 
parts to facilitate reading. The writer remembers seeing, in 
a Scottish provincial town, the novel of Guy Mannering 
bound in portions of a hundred pages, each of which at that 
time (1832) was lent to read at the price of twopence per 
night. It consisted in all of ten parts, the reading of which, 
at the price named, cost one shilling and eightpence; and 
the feat of perusal, in a case we personally know of, was 
achieved, not in ten nights, but in a gallop of eight hours! 
When the Leith smack which carried these literary treasures 
to London arrived in the Thames, no matter that it might be 
midnight, or that it might be Sunday evening, the London 
agents of the Edinburgh publishers were on the alert, and 
had porters and vehicles in readiness to carry off the treasures 
to the ‘ Row,’ or to ‘No. go Cheapside,’ where—the books 
being, as is technically called, in ‘ quires’—the bookbinders 
were in readiness to perform their work, so that in a few 
hours copies were on the way by coach and wagon to all 
parts of the country.” 

Unlike 99 per cent. of the “ Novels” that are and have 
long been pouring from the press, the “ Waverley Novels” 
will ever find readers and admirers among the wiser lovers 
of fiction. And, as we have already said, in our notice of 
“Tvanhoe”’ above, the house that reissues such standard 
works at prices within the reach of the multitude, merits 
encouragement and commendation for so doing. 


A beautiful decorative painting of Orpheus has been dis- 
covered in the ruins of Pompeii. Orpheus strikes the lyre 
with his left hand, 


The earliest print from a wood engraving, of which any 
certain information can be obtained, 
was found in one of the most ancient 
convents of Germany, pasted within 
the cover of a Latin manuscript. It 
is the picture of St. Christopher carry- 
ing Jesus across some water, and it is 
dated 1453. See the engraving which 
is copied from the original. In regard 
to St. Christopher, nothing definite is 

(8 en known of the time or place of his 
birth or death, but the legends which have come down from 
antiquity represent him as a man of enormous stature, no less 
than twelve feet high. He is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom under Decius. 


As an indication of the growing demand for illustrated 
newspapers, we note that the Washington Chronicle announces 
that it will henceforth appear as an illustrated paper. Apropos, 
we readily credit a report that has reached ovr ears, that the 
Philadelphia Mew Age has proved financially as decided a 
Success as it has in other respects. 





California has an army of 17,303 children who attend 
the public schools. In addition, there are about 10,000 chil- 
dren who do not attend any schools. According to the latest 
authority, more than 15,000 children have, during the past 
eight years, been transferred from private to public schools, 
The compulsory education law is said to be dormant. The 
annual school revenue amounts to $2,551,799. 


The Pacific of San Francisco reports that thirty more 
boys have recently arrived from China, to be educated in the 
United States, under the direction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that thirty more will arrive in 1875. Their stay 
in this country will extend to fifteen years. A correspondent 
of the Pacific traces the origin of this “« Educational Mission” 
to the efforts of two Chinamen, Lai Sun and Yung Wing. 
Lai Sun was partly educated in Singapore by the Rev. Mr. 
Tracy, of the American Board. , He afterwards made his way 
to the United States, and pursued his studies in Hamilton 
College. Yung Wing received his elementary instruction 
from Mrs, Gutzlaff, and, coming to America, entered Yale 
College in 1854. Their influence at home has led to the 
adoption of the scheme which is now in process of execu- 
tion by the Chinese Government. 


Pere Hyacinthe gave a series of conferences on the 
Decalogue at the Salle de la Reformation, Geneva, on the 
17th November. His subject was treated from the point of 
view of its applicability to the individual conscience. 


Queen Victoria is engaged on a new work, which will 
appear early during the present year, 


Mr. Fields is engaged on a second series of “ Yesterdays 
with Authors,” to include reminiscences of Rogers, Leigh 
Hunt, Barry Cornwall, Walter Savage Landor, DeQuincey, 
Charles Sumner, and other men of note. 


M. Guillaume Guizot, son of the illustrious statesman, 
has been recently in London, engaged in making researches 
with respect to early English literature, especially that of the 
Chaucer period, on which he is about to deliver a course of 
lectures at the College de France. 


Important frescoes, attributed to Perugino, have come to 
light in the Cathedral of Corneto. The Italian government 
has ordered Bompioni, the painter, to examine them. 


In Belfast a ladies’ sketching club has been established. 
The course of instruction is more thorough and complete 
than in the government schools, as proved by results. 


Among 129 new books registered in the Punjaub, India, 
is one “In Praise of God, the Prophets, Her Majesty, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, and the late Sir Daniel 
Macleod,” 


James R. Osgood & Co. will republish here Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Critical Essays.” 


Roberts Brothers have in press “ Recollections and 
Suggestions of Public Life, 1813-1783,” by Earl Russell, 
from early sheets, by arrangement with the London pub- 
lishers. 
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The Great Mosque at Gaza.—The Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Society of England reports the dis- 
covery of the fact that the Mosque at Gaza, [see the engrav- 


as 


THE GREAT MosQuE AT GAZA. 


ing], which was once a Christian Church, was constructed 
out of the ruins of still more ancient buildings. Twenty- 
nine inscriptions have been found upon it, among them an 
important Hebrew text. Mr. Maudslay, the engineer, is 
engaged in tracing the walls of the ancient city of Jerusalem, 
and has discovered the foundations of two towers, supposed 
to be of great antiquity. 


Roman Libraries.—Out of the many libraries existing 
in the recently abolished Roman convents only three have 
been retained, with the exception of that in the Vatican, 
namely, the Casanatense in the Minerva, the Angelica in S. 
Agostina, and the Alessandrina in the Sapienza (the univer- 
gity buildings). The Casanatense contains 150,000 volumes, 
the Angelica 100,000, and the Alessancrina about 60,000. 
It isnow proposed to choose out some 600,000 books from those 
in the convents now abolished, and to incorporate 100,000 
volumes with the Casanatense, as many with the Angelica, 
and 60,000 with the Alessandrina, so that these three libra- 
ries will contain a total of 570,000 volumes. This leaves 
300,000 volumes at the disposal of the commission for the 
liquidation of the convent property, which proposes to hand 
them over to the municipality and fqrm them into a public 
library. Here everything which especially refers to the city, 
such as Histories of Rome, the topography, chronology, laws, 
and monuments of the city, the biographies and works of 
celebrated Romans, etc., would be collected. The musical 
archives of the Philippine Fathers, which contain many very 
valuable and as yet unpublished works by great masters, 
Palestrina and others, would also be incorporated with this 
metropolitan library, and complete an extremely rich and 
interesting collection of volumes. 





Dublin has established permanent classes for drawing 
from the living model. Qualified students will be permitted 
to study in these without charge. And with all our boasted 

educational advan- 
tages, students in 
New York have to 
depend on private 
efforts for their in- 
struction. 


Germany has 
asked the Italian 
government for 

» casts of the cele- 
brated works in 
- marble and bronze, 
notably of the 
“Venus de Medici,” 
> « The Medicean 
* Vase,” Cellini’s 
‘*Perseus” and the 
celebrated friezes 
which Donatello 
and Robbice sculp- 
tured for the Duo- 
mo, but which are 
to be found at pres- 
ent in the Museo 
Nationale. 


William Hart has just given the finishing touches to an 
important landscape, the scene being laid in Keene Valley. 
A group of cattle form an interesting feature in the composi- 
tion. Several smaller works—autum nal scenes, with brilliant 
foliage and harmonious skies, are in their frames, receiving 
their last touches. 


The Independent has an excellent article on the resig- 
nation of Mr, Mullett, the late supervising architect of the 
Treasury Department, which closes thus: “ Mr. Mullet was 
not dismissed from his office, which he might have continued 
to hold for many years; but he foolishly resigned in a huff 
with Secretary Bristow, on some trifling disagreement in 
relation to a minor matter. It remains to be known whether 
the people will be gainers by the change or not.” And fol- 
lows up with a short paragraph as follows: “ Mr. McArthur, 
who has received the appointment as successor to Mr. 
Mullett, is a Philadelphia architect of reputation, and it is a 
cause for congratulation to know that he is not a disciple of 
the Gothic school, but is said to be of the Renaissance school ; 
which means, we presume, that he favors the Palladian or 
modern Italian style of architecture.” 


It is said that General Sherman, when in New York lately, 
remarked to a gentleman who had made some animadversions 
on the bad policy so prevalent in Washington of hiring infe- 
rior people to make important statues: “If your artists can 
do any better, why don’t they come down and try it, instead 
of sulking in their studios ?” But that is just the mistake of 
the unthinking—good artists do not leave their studios even 
to go to Washington in pursuit of employment. 


George McDonald is not coming to this country this win- 
ter. His health will not permit. 
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Professor E. D. Cope and Dr. H. C. Yarrow, of the 
Wheeler Expedition, have discovered in the valleys of the 
San Juan river a number of new beds of fossil remains of 
prehistoric animals. A large number of vertebrates of enor- 
mous size, and of genera unknown to science, have been 
found, together with others of very rare species, including 
skeletons of mastodons and mammoths, in a very perfect 
state of preservation. The results of the discovery having 
not yet been classified and arranged, a complete list cannot be 
given ; but specimens have been sent on to Washington, and 
the naturalists are already at work upon them. One of the 
newly-discovered beds belongs to the eocene tertiary period, 
and originally constituted a fresh-water lake, probably drained 
off by the Chama and the San Juan rivers. The shores of the 
lake are formed of cretaceous rocks. The rock on which the 
fossils occur is a brown and white sandstone of about a thou- 
sand feet in thickness. 

The most striking feature of the discovery is the occur- 
rence of two new genera, which Professor Cope calls Ca/a- 
modon and Eitoganus, belonging to the 7oxodontia, an order 
not heretofore found in North America, Of the last-men- 
tioned genus three species were found, and of the former one, 
all of them of about the size of the tapir, 


Among recent inventions brought to our notice 1s that of 
fire-proof wood, designed for building purposes. We have 
seen and tested some specimens of this wood, and it seems 
to justify the claims made for it, as the application of heat is 
incapable of causing it to emit flame, and prolonged contact 
with fire only chars it. The cost of the process is said to be 
quite small; and if it prove successful, why may we not 
ultimately have fire-proof lumber dealers, and our ships built 
of it, as well as buildings, bridges and furniture, thus defying 
the ravages of the fire fiend, as instanced in Chicago and 
other cities. 


The Lighthouse Service.—Prof. Henry, the President 
of the Lighthouse Board, has replied to criticisms which 
recermgly appeared in the New York papers upon the efficiency 
of this branch of the governmeut service. These criticisms 
were written by a former Secretary of the Board, and were 
mainly comparisons of the jighthouse system of this country 
with those of England and France, to the disadvantage of 
the former, One point taken was that the Board continued 
to use lard’oil instead of kerosene. Prof. Henry says that 
while kerosene makes a brighter flame in small lamps, the 
difference is greatly in favor of oil in large ones. The Eng- 
lish have introduced gas in many lighthouses, and it is com- 
plained that the United States are behind the times in not 
doing the same. The reply to this is that safety and con- 
staney are paramount considerations. The failure of a light 
for a single hour might be fatal to the lives and fortunes of 
many men. The lighthouse keepers in this country are 
appointed by politicians, and it often happens that as soon as 





a man has thoroughly learned his business he is turned out to 
make room for one who has voted for the member of Con- 
gress in the district. The simplest apparatus is required for 
such men. They cannot be trusted with gas-generating 
apparatus. There is often trouble in teaching them to manage 
the simple steam-boilers used with fog-whistles and sirens. 
An electrical light has been proposed instead of oil, but such 
light is deficient in the red ray. No light is strong enough to 
penetrate fog. A mile of cloud shuts out the sun’s rays, and 
we cannot hope to get a light superior to the sun. 


Prof. Robert E. Rogers has described a simple and inex- 
pensive device of his own for generating positive electricity, 
which can be employed wherever there is a steam-boiler in a 
building. He attached a pipe to an ordinary boiler used for 
heating purposes, and carried it through the window to the 
outer air. To the end of the pipe where the steam escaped 
he attached what are known as Faraday’s nozzles—fifteen of 
them—witk apple-wood apertures. In front of these nozzles 
he suspended by a brass rod a piece of brass foil, cut so as to 
present a bristle of points to the escaping steam. He had 
only to provide an insulating support for the rod and carry a 
wire through a pane in the window to a long rod held by 
ribbon silk in the room where he desired to use the electricity 
to have a strong positive current. A tube inserted in the 
steam-pipe, with a valve opening inward, admitted air suffi- 
cient to produce a uniform condensation of the steam. 


A New System for Destroying Bank Notes.—A new 
system has just been adopted at the Treasury Department for 
the destruction of the national bank notes redeemed by the 
Controller of the Currency. Heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom to destroy the notes by fire, thus wasting a large quantity 
of material. Workmen have for some time been engaged in 
erecting machinery for the purpose of reducing the notes to 
pulp, and by a chemical process extracting from the pulp all 
impurities that it may have acquired in printing, circulation, 
etc. In this manner the United States bonds and spoiled note 
sheets have been treated for some time past, and a large 
amount of valuable material has thus been saved. The pulp 
saved will again be made over into new bank notes, etc. 


Production of Ice in Mild Winters.—It is suggested 
that, by filling suitably constructed sheet-iron vessels to the 
depth of about an inch with waier, it will soon freeze, even 
when the temperature is but little below the freezing point, 
and that by repeating the addition of water as the first por- 
tions become frozen, blocks of the clearest ice, six inches 
thick, may be formed during a night; and when the tempera- 
ture by day is suitable, a single laborer will be able to fill a 
large ice-house in a short time. By pouring water which has 
been cooled in the vessels nearly to the freezing point over 
the ice after it has been packed, at suitable intervals, when 
the temperature of the air is below the freezing point, a com+ 
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pact mass of ice may be formed of more value for use than 
a much larger quantity loosely packed. Even in winters 
favorable to the production of ice, the above method may be 
found the most convenient and the cheapest for filling ice- 
houses. 


Latest Form of Electric Light.—A thin ribbon of 
carbon is suspended between two platinum poles, and covered 
by a globe containing dry carbonic acid gas. The ribbon 
receives an electric current from a battery, and while in the 
atmosphere of the gas becomes brilliantly incandescent. The 
carbon is not consumed, and the light is said to he perfectly 
constant. The method was invented by Professor Osborn, of 
Miami University, who at first thought it necessary to use 
very thin strips of carbon, but the light is now produced with 
much larger ribbons and with little combustion. The heat 
generated has never, as yet, broken the small glass globe con- 
taining the ribbon. This light being constant, and not 
requiring the combustion of carbon, may prove much more 
useful to scientific lecturers than the ordinary electric or 
oxyhydrogen lights, both of which are troublesome to handle. 


A case of scientic cremation recently occurred in England. 
The body of Lady Dilke was taken five weeks after death 
from London to Dresden and burned. The furnace was one 
newly invented; scientific men attended, ready no doubt 
either to take notes or to give counsel. The notes were duly 
taken, for the following is, as we find it, the record of the 
case: After “mental prayer, the coffin was placed in the 
chamber of the furnace; six minutes later the coffin burst ; 
five minutes more and the flesh began to melt away, ten 
minutes more and the skeleton was laid bare; another ten 
minutes and the bones began to crumble. Seventy-five 
minutes after the introduction of the coffin into the furnace 
all that remained were six pounds of dust, placed in an urn.” 


The following directions with reference to the proportions 
to be observed in constructing buildings for acoustic pur- 
poses, are worthy of attention: Let the whole structure be 
held in entire subserviency to the auditorium, regardless of 
needless ornamentation, and let the clear inside lines thereof 
be as follows: Make or take the whole length as one sum in 
feet, make the whole width one-half that sum, and the whole 
height, tothe centre of the ceiling, one-half of the latter sum. 


A New York Railroad Signal Office.—The signal 
office is a little room at the northern entrance of the depot, 
about 30 feet above the pavement. It is reached by a narrow 
passage-way from the west side, and when you get into it you 
see a sight which makes you go into an unmistakable surprise. 
Looking down the depot there was a space of more than 600 
feet extent by 200 feet breadth, covered with an iron roof, and 
lighted from the top. Trains of cars were coming and going in- 
cessantly, but no confusion was perceptible, and everything, as 
my friend said, “‘ went on like clockwork,” There are two op- 
erators in service here, relieving each other during a tour of 
duty which extends from § a. m. to 11 at night, their motions 
being regulated by a large and costly clock. The gentleman 
in charge received us very politely, but before we had hardly 
thanked him we heard the sharp and rapid ring of a bell 





overhead. It was marked “ Ninety-sixth to Seventy-filth 
street.” ‘ You see,” said the operator, “there is a train 
coming in, and it wants to know if we are ready for it.” 
“ But how does it ring that bell ?” said Jones. 
city,” was the reply. ‘‘ This is Hall’s patent, which works 
like a charm.” In a few minutes another bell rang, It was 
marked * Sixty-first to Fifty-sixth street.” ‘The train now 
reports itself again,” said the operator, “‘and this renews 
notice either to prepare for it or to signal it to stop.” He 
touched a telegraphic machine, and then said, “ This throws 
up the signal to come in,” and sure enough in a few minutes 
the train arrived. One hundred and forty trains arrive and 
depart’in a day, including the Central Hudson, the Harlem, 
and the New Haven Roads, and hence the signal service is 
one of incessant activity. ‘The operator then informed us 
that each road has four starting-bells of different keys, all of 
which were rung by him by means of electricity. Three 
started passenger trains and one ordered out the cars as soon 
as emptied. ‘You see,” said he, this train which has just 
come in. The passengers are gone, and I want to know if 
the baggage is taken out.” He touched a stop and rang 
a bell (as he said) 600 ft. distant. In a momenta bell over- 
head struck twice. “Baggage is out,” he said, “ otherwise 
he would have struck once, and I would have waited. I must 
order the train out. Do you see that locomotive just ahead ? 
Well, now see it move.” He touched a stop, and I saw the 
letter Z. displayed at a window ina side building. “ He 
hears a bell ring, also,” said the operator. The engine 
backed down and hitched to the empty train and the Z dis- 
appeared. “I shall now send him out,” said the operator, 
aS he touched another stop, and the empty train at once 
moved forward and left the station. The letters X Y Z (I 
may add parenthetically) designate the locomotives of the 
Harlem, Hudson River, and New Haven Roads, and are the 
signals to back down and connect with trains. “I am now 
about to send out a passenger train,” continued the operator; 
“a half-hour ago I struck twice to open the doors and let the 
passengers pass from the sitting-room to the cars. Now I 
shall soon close that very door, but first I must stop checking 
baggage.”’ A small knob was touched by his finger. ‘ Now,” 
said he, “ the next trunk that comes must wait for another 
train. There (another touch with the finger), the baggage- 
car is hauled out and switched on to the right track. Five 
minutes more and she is off. Here goes the ‘ closé the door 
bell’ (at a touch); no one passes in after this. Now say 
all aboard ’”’ (a touch), and we hear the distant voice of the 
conductor echoing through the vaulted roof. “Now it 
moves” (another touch), and the rumbling movement was 
immediately perceptible, and in a few moments the train left 
the station. As the cars go up the road they signal their 
progress by ringing bells in the same office until they have got 
through the city streets, and thus give assurance of a clear 
track for all that may follow.” 


* By electri- 


M. Melsens has proposed a simple method of liquefying 
condensable gases by making use of the powerful surface action 
of charcoal. With chlorine, for example, he saturates the char- 
coal with its own weight of the gas, places it on one limb of 
a V-shaped tube, seals both ends thereof, applies boiling 
water to the limb containing the charcoal, and dips the other 
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limb in a freezing mixture. The chlorine, volatilized by the 
heat, condenses, by the pressure generated in the confined 
space, into a liquid in the cooled limb. In this way ammonia, 
sulphurous oxide, hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen bromide, 
ethyl chloride, and cyanogen have been liquefied. 


Laws of Storms.—The results derived from an exami- 
nation of the United States weather maps, as issued from the 
Army Signal-office, show that the greatest daily velocity with 
which storm centres move along the earth’s surface is found 
in February, the lowest in August. The average direction 
of the storm paths is more northerly in October than in July. 
Very rarely do storms travel in a west or north-west direction. 
Among the disturbing causes affecting the direction of the 
movement of a storm centre, there must be a connection 
between it and the fall of rain (as has been established by nu- 
merous investigations). With reference to American storms, 
as an exact result, the following general law may be laid 
down: That the average velocity of the storm progress is about 
thirty-nine miles per hour when the extent of rain area is 600 
miles in advance of the storm, but its velocity is fourteen miles 
per hour when the rain area extends 350 miles in advance of 
the storm. The average course of the storm paths coincides 
very closely with the axis of the area over which rain falls 
during the preceding eight hours ; the stronger the wind on the 
west side of a storm, the less is the velocity of the storm pro- 
gress. At the height of 6000 feet, in the western quadrant 





of a storm, the velocity of the wind is more than double the 
rate of the storm’s progress. The isobars inclosing. the 
storm’s centre in more than half the cases examined were 
elliptical, the major axes being half as long again as the 
minor axes. In a small number of storms the major axis was 
at least four times the minor. The longer axis most fre- 
quently lies in a direction bearing about forty degrees east. 


Cause of Sudden Cold Weather.—Professor Elias 
Loomis has made careful studies of the weather maps of 
1872-3, with a view to the discovery of laws governing the 
relation between the direction and velocity of the wind and 
barometric pressure. In the centre of an area of low barome- 
ter, a strong upward movement has been observed, and it 
now appears certain that a downward movement prevails 
over areas of high barometer. The result of this downward 
flow must be a considerable fall of the thermometer. These 
considerations appear to prove that the extremely low tem. 
peratures which occur at irrepyular intervals in every month, 
and particularly in the winter months, are due mainly to the 
descent of cold air in the neighborhood, and that this descent 
of air results from the outward movement which generally 
takes place from the centre of an area of high barometer. In 
summer, during a thunder-storm, the temperature often falls 
10° in a few minutes, but observations show that there was no 
current of air from the north. These sudden gusts of cold 
must descend from the higher atmospheric regions. 
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Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell University, died at 
Ithaca, New York, on the gth of December, after a long 
illness, Mr. Cornell was born at Westchester Landing, in 
Westchester county, January 11th, 1807, of Quaker parentage. 
His father was a potter, and carried on business at Tarrytown ; 
but in 1819 he.removed to De Ruyter, in Madison county, 
young Ezra then being only twelve years of age. In 1826 
he left home to seek employment, by which he might be able 
to support himself. He found work at Homer, where he 
remained about two years; but in 1828 he removed to Ithaca, 
where he engaged in business as a builder. 

While his father was residing in Westchester it was not 
possible that he should acquire a very large stock of informa- 
tion or a very generous mental training at the village school. 
At De Ruyter his opportunities were even more limited, 
though being older he was then better able to profit by them. 
When he was eighteen years old, however, he determined to 
carve out an opportunity for himself, and this he did in a way 
that the boys of the present generation would hardly dare to 
undertake. In conjunction with a younger brother he agreed 
with the village pedagogue, that they would “clear” four 
acres of beech and maple timber for three months’ schooling. 





This task they accomplished out of school hours, between the 
15th of March and the 15th of May, 1825. 

Upon leaving the De Ruyter school Ezra Cornell began 
to show strong evidences of mechanical genius. He soon 
afterwards commenced business as a builder in Ithaca. His 
first work was to repair a mill, and he showed such remarka- 
ble intelligence and skill in this undertaking that he was 
offered charge of the milling business. 

In 1840 he turned his attention to farming, and though 
afterward engaged in other enterprises, he never gave up his 
agricultural pursuits. He was especially proud in subsequent 
years of his stock of thorough-bred cattle, and he often took 
the county premium for crops of one hundred bushels or 
more of shelled corn to the acre. 

In 1843 Mr. Cornell became acquainted with F. O. J. 
Smith, well known as a telegraph manager, and about the 
same time with Professor Morse, inventor of the magnetic 
telegraph. Almost accidentally at first he became interested 
in what was then a doubtful and untried project, but out of 
which, aided by his enterprise and skill, he was soon able to 
reap a fortune. About this time Congress appropriated 
$30,000 for the construction of the experimental line between 
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Washington and Baltimore, and he was appointed by J. C. 
Spencer, then Secretary of the Treasury, as assistant superin- 
tendent of the telegraph. Mr. Cornell had already shown 
great ability in the preliminary experiments, and had invented 
a tube to overcome the difficulties of insulation wherever it 
was necessary to submerge the wire, and it was to this he 
owed his appointment. Though his invention had been pro- 
nounced a success, it was soon afterwards found to be im- 
practicable, and in its place he suggested mounting the wires 
on poles, which became the universal practice, The work- 
ing of the line, however, was not found to be satisfactory. 
The Morse instruments then in use were insufficient in 
power for telegraphing long distances, and Mr. Cornell’s 
friends claim that to him was due the credit of remedying 
these defects. There are many claimants of this distinction, 
among them Henry O’Reilly, whose services were scarcely 
less eminent than those of either Professor Morse or Mr. 
Cornell, but who reaped neither the honors nor the wealth 
which came to the others. 

In 1845, when the line was extended to Philadelphia and 
New York, Mr. Cornell was intrusted with its construction, and 
the next year he built a line from New York to Albany. In 
1847 he constructed the line from Troy to Montreal and from 
Buffalo to Milwaukie. He made money at this work, and, 
having great faith in the success of the telegraph, he invested 
largely in its stock and so grew very rich. For some years 
Mr. Cornell was President of the American Telegraph Com- 
pany, and only gave up his active interest in the management 
of the lines within a few years. 

Mr. Cornell was too busy with his different enterprises to 
take much active interest in political affairs in the earlier part 
of his life. After his fortune had been made, and he was no 
longer occupied in amassing wealth in the management of 
great enterprises, he agreed to represent his friends and 
neighbors in the Legislature. In 1863 and 1864 he was a 
member of the Assembly, and he was elected a State Senator 
in the latter year, serving two full terms in that body. This 
comprised his gntire public career; but he performed his 
public duties like his private affairs—honestly, intelligently, 
and efficiently—and won the regard of all with whom he 
came in contact, being well-known all over the state before 
his great act of the endowment of the Cornell University at 
Ithaca. 

Through his endeavors this institution obtained from the 
state its proportion of the public lands devoted by the general 
government to the founding of agricultural colleges throughout 
the Union, to which he added a munificent gift of $760,000, 
and also took upon his own shoulders the location and 
sale of the agricultural land scrip with such success that the 
ultimate endowment from this source will probably reach 
$2,000,000. 
overlooking Cayuga Lake. Magnificent buildings have been 
erected, and the cabinets and museums, the library and the 
lecture and reading-rooms, are splendidly equipped. This 
young University, with its magnificent income, must take a 
leading place among American institutions of learning. 

Mr. Cornell was married in 1831 to Mary Ann, daughter 
of Benjamin Wood, of Dryden, in Tompkins county. Alonzo 


The University grounds embrace over 200 acres! 





B. Cornell, who was Speaker of the New York Assembly in 
1873, is his son. In manner he was unassuming and unos- 
tentatious, and in his ordinary intercourse with the world 
showed no indications of the ability or benevolence which 
enabled him to make so deep an impression upon his time 
and to rear so magnificent a monument to learning and 
civilization and to his own fame as Cornell University. 


Thomas Cottrell Clarke died at his residence, in Camden, 
N. J., on Tuesday, December 23d, Mr. Clarke was born at 
Newport, Rhode Island, January 11th, 1801. One of his 
ancestors was Dr. John Clarke, who procured from King 
Charles II. for the colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations the first charter—the central principle of which 
was freedom, especially religious freedom, secured by funda- 
mental law. Mr. T. C. Clarke removed to Philadelphia in the 
year 1820, and from that time, until within ten years, was 
actively identified with the press of that city, having been 
the original editor of the Saturday Evening Post, and there- 
after the founder and editor of the Ladies’ Album, Literary 
Portfolio, Museum, and Saturday Courier. The latter pub- 
lication was for many years the most popular and flourishing 
journal of its kind in the country, having attained a circula- 
lation of over 60,000. In 1837 Mr. Clarke published, in con- 
nection with the late Dr. R. N. Bird, a magazine called the 
American Monthly. On January 31, 1843, Mr. Clarke associa- 
ted with him Edgar A. Poe, and under the firm of Clarke & 
‘Poe published for a time a monthly magazine entitled Zhe 
Stylus. While editing the Philadelphia Courier Mr. Clarke 
employed Mr. Poe as literary and art critic. 


Sir William Jardine.—This distinguished naturalist, 
whose death has just been announced, was born at Jardine 
Hall, in Dumfries, Scotland, in 1800, and succeeded his 
father, Sir A. Jardine, in 1821. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh, and early showed great fondness for the study of nat- 
ural history. In connection with Dr. Horsfeld and other 
ornithologists, he published “ Illustrations of Ornithology,” 
and edited Wilson’s “ North American Ornithology ” and the 
** Naturalists’ Library.” Sir William was a member of many 
learned societies, contributed largely to the scientific transac- 
tions and periodicals, and was editor of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Fournal. He was a keen sportsman as well 
as a good naturalist, and it is said of him that he could bring 
down a bird, write a most accurate description of it, draw it 
and engrave the drawing, and then stuff the skin in the most 
workmanlike manner. His museum at Jardine Hall forms 
one of the finest and most valuable collections in Great 
Britain, 


Edwin Lankester, M. D., F. R. S.—It is our sad duty 
to record the death of another distinguished scientific man. 
Dr. Lankester was born at Melton, in Suffolk, England, in 
1814, and graduated M. D. at Heidelberg in 1839. He was 
one of those few men who, in addition to holding a high posi- 
tion in his own profession, was also distinguished for original 
research, and still more so as one of the ablest and most elo- 


quent popularizers of science. His works are widely known 
and read, and everywhere highly appreciated 





